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~ At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Wayne,  held  on  the  2d  day  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.,  1852,  being  the  day  of  Presidential  Election,  it  was 


Resolved,  That  we  celebrate  the  Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Wayne  Township,  during  the  coming  year,  and  that  all  per- 
sons who  have  formerly  resided  in  our  Township,  be  respectfully  invited  to 
meet  with  us. 

Resolved,  That  Williamsfield,  which  once  constituted  a portion  of  the 
Township,  be  included,  and  that  its  inhabitants  be  cordially  invited  to  join 
with  us  in  celebrating  said  Anniversary.  1354465 

Resolved,  That  a Committee  of  five  be  duly  appointed,  who  shall  have 
full  power  to  name  the  day  and  make  the  needful  preparation. 


Whereupon  the  following  named  persons  were  appointed: — Calvin  C. 
Wick,  Joshua  Fobes,  Jr.,  Hiram  A.  Babcock,  Richard  Hayes  and 
Sylvester  Ward. 

The  Committee  were  instructed  to  designate  the  day  for  a gathering  of  the 
citizens,  and  to  give  due  notice  of  the  same.  It  was  sincerely  hoped  and 
trusted  that  the  occasion  would  be  so  interesting  as  fully  to  compensate  any 
and  all  of  our  former  citizens,  as  well  as  present  residents,  for  attending. 
Adjourned.  C.  C.  WICK,  Secretary. 

Hiram  A.  Babcock,  Chairman. 

Wayne,  November  2d,  1852. 


Notice  was  duly  given  to  the  Trustees,  and  some  of  the  principal  citizens 
of  Williamsfield,  of  the  above-named  invitation. 

The  Committee  were  notified  to  meet  at  the  Counting  Room  of  C.  C. 
Wick,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1858,  at  1 o’clock,  P.  M. 

C.  C.  WICK,  Chairman. 
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March  24th,  1853. — Committee  met,  agreeably  to  appointment,  ami 
made  the  following  arrangements : — 

The  Celebration  will  take  place  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1853.  The  | 
following  Officers  and  Committees  were  appointed : 


President C alvin  C.  Wick. 

Vice  Presidents. Linus  H.  Jones,  J.  B.  Barber,  J.  Fobes,  Jr. 

Secretaries Orcutt  R.  Ward,  Charles  Fitch. 

’ I 

Treasurer Joshua  Fobes,  Jr. 

Marshals .Richard  Hayes,  Noah  Bartholomew. 

Assistant  Marshals Wm.  C.  Wick,  Lorenzo  D.  Gillett,  Elon  Hoyt^ 


Horace  F.  Giddings,  Chester  Oatman,  Al- 
bert Hayes,  Lucius  Gillett,  Samuel  Jones,  Jr. 
David  Hart,  James  W.  Kenedy. 

Chaplain Hiram  A.  Babcock. 

Speakers Hon.  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Rev.  E.  B.  Chamber- 

lain,  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Babcock. 

Com.  on  Entertainment.  .Sylvester  Ward,  J.  Fobes,  Jr.,  Anson  Jones, 
L.  H.  Jones,  David  Parker,  N.  Coleman,  Jr., 
Horace  F.  Giddings,  Morris  Spellman,  Levi  J. 
Fobes. 

Com.  to  prepare  a place  i H.  A.  Babcock,  James  Lillie,  S.  Jones,  Jr. 

of  meeting ) Richard  Hayes,  Benoni  Andrews,  S.  Ward,  L. 

II.  Jones,  Wm.  Coleman. 


Coiil  on  Finance -J.  Fobes,  Jr.,  J.  B.  Barber,  N,  Coleman,  Jr., 

Horace  Giddings,  Simon  R.  Fobes,  Levi  J. 
Fobes,  Anson  Jones,  Morris  Spellman. 

Com.  on  Police  and  Or-  ) Calvin  C.  Wick,  Anson  Jones,  Richard  Hayes, 

der  of  the  Day j Noah  Bartholomew,  Albert  Hayes,  D.  Hart. 

Com.  on  Music ....  .Linus  H.  Jones,  G.  C.  Holt,  0.  R.  Ward. 


Elisha  Giddings  Was  duly  appointed  a leader  of  the  Ancient  Choir,  and 
to  collect  a suitable  number  to  form  a Choir,  and  that  the  Church  Choir  and 
Glee  Club  be  invited  to  attend.  C.  C.  WICK,  Chairman. 

O.  R.  Ward,  ) Seeretaries. 

0.  Fitch,  j 


THE  ANNIVERSARY. 


The  first  half-century  celebration  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Township 
of  Wayne,  was  held  at  that  place  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1853,  and 
attended  by  a large  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  Township  and  County. 

Quite  a spirit  of  excitement  had  exhibited  itself  for  some  time  previous, 
particularly  among  u the  old  folks  ” of  our  usually  quiet  place,  consequent 
on  the  Celebration,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  Anniversary  of  the  day  when 
the  first  settlers  of  our  Township  founded  a home  among  its  unbroken  forests. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  Anniversary  the  rain  commenced  tailing,  and 
continued  till  a late  hour  in  the  forenoon,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
proceed  to  the  Grove  as  intended,  when  it  was  determined  to  resort  to  the 
Center  Church,  which,  in  a short  time,  was  densely  filled. 

After  a call  to  order  by  the  President,  the  exercises  of  the  day  were  com- 
menced by  singing,  b}r  the  Choir,  (consisting  of  John  S.  Fitch,- Conductor, 
Mr.  Holt,  Organist,  and  Linus  H.  Jones,  Anson  Giddings,  Azel  B.  Fobes 
Melancthon  Andrews,  Charles  Fitch,  Chancey  Fitch,  Chester  Fitch,  Mrs 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Anson  Giddings,  Mrs.  Ely,  Miss  Flora  Krum,  Miss  Lucy 
Parker,  Miss  Lucy  Daniels,  Miss  Cornelia  Roe,  Miss  Haniet  Hayes,  Miss 
May  C.  Miner,)  the  following  lines: — 

Joyful,  joyful,  joyful  be  our  numbers, 

Bursting  forth  the  soul-enliv’ning  lay; 

Swell  the  strain  to  music’s  sweetest  murmurs. 

Every  heart  now  hail  the  festal  day. 

Hail,  O hail,  this  festal  day. 

From  the  hill  and  valley  far  away 
We  come  with  merry  greetings  in  our  lay 
Yearly  as  our  festal  day  rolls  round 
We  hail  it  ever  with  harmonious  sound. 

The  Rev.  G.  Roberts,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  West  Williamsfield,  then 
read  from  a very  ancient  Bible,*  which  once  belonged  to  the  great  gTand- 

*This  Bible  once  belonged  to  Abigail  Fobes.  Her  son,  Capt.  Simon  Fobes,  and 
Thankful,  his  wife,  moved  to  Wayne,  in  November,  1817,  and  died  the  following 
February,  having  lived  together  more  than  fifty  years,  and  being  separated  only 
three  days  in  death.  Their  graves,  and  those  of  their  sons,  Simon  and  Nathan,  with 
their  wives,  and  also  the  grave  of  one  of  their  daughters,  may  be  seen,  side  by  side. 
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mother  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  township,  the  following  selected  portions 
of  Scripture: — 

“Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of  many  generations.  Ask 
thy  Father  and  he  will  show  thee;  thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee.  When 
the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when  he  separated  the 
sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the  borders  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  For  the  Lord’s  portion  is  his  people;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of 
his  inheritance.  He  found  him  in  a desert  land,  and  in  the  waste  howling  wil- 
derness ; he  led  him  about,  he  instructed  him,  he  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye.  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth 
abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings  ; so  the  Lord  alone 
did  lead  him,  and  there  was  no  strange  god  with  him.  He  made  him  ride  on 
the  high  places  of  the  earth,  that  he  might  eat  the  increase  of  the  fields;  and 
he  made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock  ; 
Butter  of  kine,  and  milk  of  sheep,  with  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the  breed 
of  Bashan,  and  goats,  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat ; and  thou  didst  drink 
the  pure  blood  of  the  grape.  (Deut.  32  : 7-15.)  Then  shalt  thou  cause  the 
trumpet  of  the  jubilee  to  sound.  * * * And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth 
year,  and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  there- 
of: it  shall  be  a jubilee  unto  you  ; and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  pos- 
session, and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  family.  A jubilee  shall  the  fif- 
tieth year  be  unto  you:  * * * It  shall  be  holy  unto  you:  and  ye  shall  re- 

turn every  man  unto  his  own  possession.  (Lev.  25:  9-13.)  Ye  shall  dwell  in 
booths  seven  days  : all  that  are  Israelites  born  shall  dwell  in  booths:  That  your 

generations  may  know  that  I made  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths, 
when  I brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt:  I am  the  Lord  your  God.  (Lev. 
23  : 42,  43.)  If  ye  shall  hearken  diligently  unto  my  commandments  which  I 
command  you  this  day,  to  love  the  Lord  your  God,  and  to  serve  him  with  all 
your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul,  I will  give  you  the  rain  of  your  land  in 
his  due  season,  the  first  rain  and  the  latter  rain,  that  thou  mayest  gather  in  thy 
corn,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil.  And  I will  send  grass  in  thy  fields  for  thy  cat- 
tle, that  thou  mayest  eat  and  be  full.  (Deut.  11  : 13-15.)” 

An  appropriate  prayer  was  offered  by  Hiram  A.  Babcock.  The  Choir 
then  sung  the  following  original  hymn,  written  for  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Settlement  of  Wayne,  by  the  Rev.  D.  II.  Babcock  : — 

i. 

Forests  bave  gone  ; wild  beasts  have  fled  ; 

Around  us  lie  the  pious  dead 

Of  fifty  changing  years. 

We  meet  to  speak  of  days  of  yore. 

Of  deeds  and  men  now  gone  before. 

With  blended  smiles  and  tears. 


n. 

And  first  to  God  our  notes  we’ll  raise  ; 
For  all  the  past  we  offer  praise, 

And  for  the  future  pray ; — 

Then  round  the  founders  of  this  place, 
A worthy  and  a godly  race, 

Our  memories  shall  fling. 


in  the  Center  burying  ground.  All  having  lived  to  a very  advanced  age,  averaingg 
more  than  eighty  years.. 
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m. 

Then  all  who’ve  taught  in  sacred  things. 

Or  given  to  science  golden  wings 
On  which  aloft  to  soar, 

Shall  be  remembered  at  this  hour, 

For  now  we  feel  their  genial  power, 

And  hope  to  evermore. 

IV. 

We’ll  call  to  mind  each  honored  name, 

Who  held  a place  of  trust  or  fame 
In  this  our  happy  town  ; 

Their  days  of  toil  have  not  been  lost, 

Whate’er  the  skill,  whate’er  the  cost, 

They’ve  given  to  her  renown, 

r. 

Those  by  whose  toil  the  fields  now  bloom, 

Or  by  the  workshop  or  the  loom 

Her  comforts  have  supplied  ; 

To  skilled  physicians,  merchantmen 
And  statesmen  of  the  deepest  ken, 

Our  hearts  we  open  wide. 

VI. 

Ye  townsmen  come,  ye  friends  draw  near. 

And  strangers,  too,  you’re  welcome  here 
On  this  inspiring  day — 

Day  which  to  us  ne’er  came  before, 

And  will  revisit  us  no  more 

While  here  on  earth  we  stay. 

The  President  then  remarked  as  follows : — 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens  : — An  interesting*  and  pleasing  duty  is 
assigned  to  me,  to  tender  to  this  assembly  and  these  invited  guests  a saluta- 
tion of  welcome  to  the  Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  of  this  Township. 

We  meet  not  to  commemorate  deeds  of  blood,  nor  to  carry  out  a partizan 
project,  but  to  commemorate  an  important  event  in  our  history,  and  to  do 
honor  to  our  venerable  ancestors  who  are  alive,  and  render  proper  respect  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  are  dead.  But,  Friends,  we  welcome  you  to  our 
rural  shades,  and  sincerely  trust  you  will  enjoy  the  festivities  of  this  Anni 
versary.  We  seek  not  to  gratify  any  selfish  ambition,  nor  to  attract  the  eye, 
but  to  render  an  honest  welcome  to  our  venerable  parents  and  invited  guests. 

An  interesting  duty  now  devolves  upon  me  to  call  together  our  venerable 
Fathers  and  Mothers,  and  especially  the  first  Pioneers,  which  is  truly  an  in- 
teresting and  impressive  sight. 
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I now  introduce  to  you  the  first  of  the  band,  Joshua  Fobes,  and  Dolly 
Fobes,  his  wife.  They  came  to  this  Township  in  1803,  and  have  “borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day.”  I thank  God  they  live  to-  commemorate  this 
day.  And,  my  dear  Sir,  in  behalf  of  this  vast  assembly,  I tender  you  our 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  Lady. 

We  would  now  introduce  to  you  Elisha  Giddings,  and  Piiilotheta,  his 
wife.  They  came  to  this  Township  in  1805,  two  years  after  Mr.  Fobes. 
We  are  glad  that  Uncle  Elisha  and  good  timid-hearted  Aunt  Phila  are 
permitted  to  live  to  celebrate  this  day. 

We  would  introduce  to  you  Mm.  Phebe  Hayes,  widow  of  Titus  Haves? 
deceased.  They  came  to  the  Township  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Giddings 
came ; they  settled  near  each  other  and  shared  each  other’s  joys  and  sorrows. 
While  Mr.  Giddings  is  permitted  to  enjoy  the  honors  of  this  day,  his  Pio- 
neer companion  lies  in  “ yonder  grave-yard.”  How  many  hearts  in  this 
assembly  will  swell  with  emotion  and  affection  at  the  name  of  Titus  Hayes  ! 
He  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  we  can  but  tender 
to  his  widow  our  sympathies,  and  render  her  the  honors.  What  is  her  los* 
is  ours.  May  we  strive  to  emulate  his  virtues. 

All  attention  seemed  drawn  to  that  portion  of  the  audience  which  occu- 
pied the  seats  around  the  pulpit.  There  sat  the  “ Pioneers  ” — noble  men 
and  women  “ of  other  days ;”  and  during  the  forenoon  the  venerable  forms 
of  the  early  settlers  of  our  Township  and  County  might  be  seen  pressing 
their  way  through  the  densely  crowded  aisles  to  join  that  noble  band  who 
had  met  “ to  speak  of  days  and  deeds  of  yore.” 

Directly  in  front  of  the  pulpit  sat  the  Ancient  Choir,  under  the  leader\ 
ship  of  that  veteran  “son  of  song,”  Uncle  Elisha  Giddings, 

With  his  soul  full  of  music  and  his  heart  full  of  cheer. 

The  names  of  the  members  who  composed  the  Ancient  Choir  were:  Eli 
sha  Giddings  (chorister)  and  Wife,  Joshua  Fobes  and  Wife,  Simon  Fobes 
and  Wife,  Charles  Walworth  and  Wife,  Joel  Blakeslee,  John  Wood- 
worth,  Rebecca  Andrews,  Samuel  L.  Holcomb,  Mrs.  Hori  Mtner, 
Joshua  Giddings,  Mr.  Beman,  Luther  Spellman,  Reuben  Russell. 

The  exercises  were  now7  enlivened  by  a “ toot  ” from  the  good  old  fash- 
ioned  “ pitch  pipe,”  which  gave  the  key  in  good  old  fashioned  style,  to  the 
tune  of  “ Whitestown,”  in  which  wras  sung  the  following  stanzas : 

“ Where  nothing  dwelt  hut  beasts  of  prey. 

And  men  as  fierce  and  wild  as  they. 

He  bids  th’  opprest  and  poor  repair, 

And  builds  them  towns  and  cities  there. 
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••  They  sow  the  fields,  and  trees  they  plant, 
Whose  yearly  fruit  supplies  their  wants  , 
Their  race  grows  up  from  fruitful  stock,  / 
Their  wealth  increases  with  their  flocks.” 

Selected  from  the  Puritanic  Psalm,  commencing 

“ When  Hod,  provok’d  with  daring  crimes.  ” 


The  following  Poem,  written  for  the  occasion,  was  then  presented  to  the 
audience : 


POEM. 


BY  REV.  E.  B.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Half  centuries  are  the  small  dots 
On  time’s  broad  dial-olate  ; 

Way-marks  set  up  to  show  the  world 
How  early  or  how  late. 

As  patriarchs  raise  a stone  of  help. 

Or  statesmen  build  a tower — 

Lest  mercies  past  should  be  forgot 
In  age’s  oblivious  power — 

Po  we  arc  summoned  here  to-day, 

A numerous,  thoughtful  throng 

° ° * 

To  raise  a mile-stone  at  the  close 

Of  fifty  twelve- months  long. 

Strange  thoughts  are  flocking  in  our  minds  ; 

Thoughts  hitherto  concealed. 

A hidden  fountain  in  our  hearts 

We  feel  is  now  unsealed. 

Pull  fifty  times  the  frigid  cloak 
Of  winter,  fall  did  bring  ; 

A nd  fifty  times  the  robin  birds 
Have  caroled  in  the  spring  ; 

And  fifty  times  the  velvet  leaves 
Of  forest  trees  appeared  ; 

And  fifty  times  the  autumn  frosts 
Their  plumage  gay  hath  seared  ; 


And  fifty  times  the  snowy  tribes 
Of  merry  skipping  lambs 
Have  frolicked  for  the  gay  pastime 
Of  proud  and  fleecy  dams  ; 
Twice  fifty  times  triangle  flocks* 
With  songs  of  emigration 
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From  north  to  south,  and  south  to  north. 

Have  leagued  their  wonted  station. 

And  five  times  ten  most  aptly  mark 
The  mile-stones  of  the  free  ; 

For  God  hath  measured  by  such  time 
The  ancient  jubilee. 

But  if  we  lacked  a precedent 
In  times  remote  or  near, 

The  noon  of  nineteenth  century 
Would  make  its  fitness  clear. 

Since  days  and  years  commenced  their  course. 
Or  earth  began  to  be. 

What  change  and  progress  have  been  wrought 
Enlivening  land  and  sea. 

But  proudest  dreams  of  ancient  sage 
In  loftiest  fancy  caught 
When  visions  in  soft  reveries 
By  silent  starlight  brought, 

W ith  us  are  more  than  hope  and  wish 
And  mind’s  exhilaration  ; 

Realities  more  strange  to  us 
Than  their  imagination. 

Unfolding  Heaven’s  exalted  plan, 

As  chalked  by  Prophet’s  pen — 

By  swift-winged  angels  o’er  the  earth 
To  bring  good  news  to  men. 

Your  needful  task  is  self-imposed — 

Review  eventful  time. 

What  has  been  done  since  these  rich  fields 
Were  in  their  forest  prime  ? 

Time  past  and  future  we  may  grant ; 

But  present  time’s  a fiction, 

’Twas  ne’er  allowed,  or  e’er  can  be 
By  any  proper  diction. 

Unless  when  sun  and  moon  stood  still 
At  Joshua’s  bold  command  ; 

Or  when  at  last  time  stops  its  course 
By  that  uplifted  hand 
Of  angel  in  Apocalypse, 

With  one  foot  on  the  sea 
And  one  on  land  to  execute 
The  will  of  Deity. 
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No — we  own  time  as  men  own  streams 
Running  in  channeled  courses  ; 

In  motion  useful — but  at  rest. 

Like  phaetons  without  horses. 

Then  grieve  not  of  time’s  rapid  flight. 

It  brought  its  faithful  dower. 

Ring  out  this  day  your  jubilee 
As  clocks  strike  out  the  hour. 

“ Who  led  thee  through  that  wilderness 
80  terrible  and  great?”  * 

Said  God  to  Joshua,  past  the  snares 
Of  danger’s  dreadful  seat. 

What  ted  thee , Father  Joshua  Fubes, 

I In  eighteen  hundred  three 

To  leave  fair  Tolland  and  the  State 
That  borders  on  the  sea  ? 

For  unshorn  plains  and  trackless  wilds. 

If  you  the  cost  had  counted 
Would  you  have  ventured  on  the  task 
And  every  ill  surmounted? 

Your  “Better  half”  las  well  remarked — 
“ What  needs  this  endless  sorrow? 

For  care  came  fast  enough  for  me — 

I did  not  wish  to  borrow  ! ” 

Well  might  she  trust — for  twelfth  of  June 
Gave  papers  of  insurance 
That  you  would  stand  ’twixt  her  and  harm 
For  mortal  life’s  endurance. 

Joshua — a household  word  with  her — 
Almost  a mellow  triphthong — 

And  her  good  name  now  sounds  with  yours 
Like  vowels  in  a diphthong. 

• You  took  your  land,  as  some  folks  say 
Fond  husbands  take  their  wives — 

“ II n sight — unseen,”  “for  best  or  worst,,” 
And  ’bide  it  all  their  lives. 

Range  number  two,  town  number  eight. 
Summed  up  your  whole  inspection. 

But  promised  land — Western  Reserve — 
Was  safe  with  such  selection. 


* Dcut.  B:  15. 
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Romance  becomes  reality, 

With  calls  of  wandering  savage — 

And  txars  and  wolves  alternately 
Lay  wait  your  borne  to  ravage  ; 

•Sckness  comes  on — “ do  let  us  go 
Enjoy  a brighter  sky.” 

“ No,”  says  your  help-meet,  “ here’s  rny  home 
And  here  I’ll  live  or  die  !” 

Among  the  luxuries  of  home 

In  “ twelve  by  fourteen  ” cabins 
Were  stone-back  chimneys,  puncheon  floors, 
And — proud  as  Jewish  Rabbins — 

Were  men,  when  moved  so  far  “up  town” 

That  they  were  truly  able 
To  sav  our  bedsteads,  choirs  and  door 
Our  pantry  and  our  table. 

Each  man  kept  open  cabin  then, 

With  latch -string  out  of  door  ; 

And  lodged  as  many  welcomed  guests 
As  trode  the  sand-white  floor. 

That  same  old  arm-chair  that  you  see 
Arrayed  upon  the  stand 
Has  held  Gid,  Granger  and  a host 
Of  worthies  in  the  land — 

Of  doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen, 

And  royal  yeoman,  charged 
With  true  nobihty,  that  you 
Well  name  “ Yankees  enlarged.” 

The  chair ’s  the  same — I care  not  now 
IIow  often  ’twas  new  seated — 

As  we  keep  our  identity 
By  mending  oft  repeated. 

"Twas  quite  a pardonable  cheat 
To  hold  the  hopeful  West 
As  few  men  keep  a garrison, 

And  show  their  force  at  best. 

To  make  the  tale  of  households  large. 

As  truth  might  seem  to  be. 

You  counted  then  two  bachelors 
To  make  one  family. 

The  ‘principles  you  planted  here 
Challenge  the  world’s  inspection 
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And  from  their  purity  we  hope 
There  is  no  sad  defection. 

Justice  and  freedom  you  have  taught 
Were  no  mere  loose  abstractions. 

And  watch  the  laws  witn  jealous  care 
To  save  them  from  infractions. 

The  fundamental  elements 
That  make  a statute  legal 
Were  sought  for,  not  in  enactments 
Republican  or  regal. 

That  cannot  be  monopolized 

Which  God  has  made  for  each,  , 

Nor  sun,  nor  air,  nor  truth,  self- shown 
Beyond  a question’s  reach. 

Law  hath  its  limits — wide  indeed 
The  range  it  may  pass  through, 

All  things  humane,  and  all  things  just. 

Al  l interests  old  and  new  ; 

But  there  are  lines  as  fixed  as  fate 
That  if  this  legal  courser 
Transcends,  (this  truth ’s  of  ancient  date,) 
He’s  but  a vile  usurper . 

Blaekstone  himself  would  just  as  soon 
Have  hoped  to  build  a mansion, 

By  laying  the  foundation  stones 
On  ether  up  towards  Heaven, 

As  to  construct  by  wholesome  rub  s 
A tower  of  jurisprudence. 

On  any  pillars  less  than  these : 

God  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 

La>os  may  be  weak,  at  fault,  tnjust , 

And  sorely  we  may  feel  them  ; 

Still  we  are  bound  to  own  their  sway 
Until  we  can  repeal  them. 

But  cross  the  truth,  that  God  exists. 

Or  man’s  right  to  be  free. 

All  semblance  of  a law  is  lost 
In  unmixed  tyranny. 

Guard  well  this  truth  (tho’  ne’er  an  age 
But  has  produced  a faction, 

With  pusillanimous  pretence 
Of  conscience-bound  exaction. 
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With  mo  bid  conscience,  warped  and  weak  ; 

And — if  you’ll  take  their  word — 

Are  “ heaven’s  elected  ” malcontents, 

And  cut-throats  “in  the  Lord;”) 

Y ou’re  all  at  sea,  on  floating  isles, 

With  no  fixed  habitation, 

Unless  you  grant  that  man  has  rights 
Above  all  legislation. 

Man  cannot  make  the  substratum 
On  which  all  law  is  built, 

Nor  ever  trample  on  the  same 
Without  most  damning  guilt. 

This  truth,  the  winds  and  waking  breath 
Of  every  morning  breeze. 

With  every  evening  zephyr’s  voice. 

That  sighs  among  these  trees, 

Has  taught  you  all,  with  Blackstone’s  nutes 
And  Paley’s  explanation, 

With  sacred  Scripture — surest  guide — 

In  all  such  litigation. 

They  called  you  “breakers  of  the  law,” 
Because  with  righteous  scorn 
You  disobeyed  that  “ Compromise  ; ” 

A.  measure  most  forlorn. 

Give  you  a murderer  for  a friend  ! 

A demon  for  a brother  ! 

Serpents  for  fish — to  trusting  babes 
From  hands  of  sire  and  mother ! 

’Twere  bad  enough,  and  quite  too  hard 
To  see  o'er  board  a child  ; 

But  when  he’d  summoned  all* his  strength, 
And  in  his  terror  wild 

Had  reached  thq  boat  and  clenched  his  hold, 
To  be  compelled  to  stand 
With  ax  upraised  and  coolly  cut 
The  faint  boy’s  feeble  hand — 

Were  equal  only  to  the  task 
Of  sending  back  the  free, 

Who  pant  to  save  the  priceless  boon 
Of  sacred  liberty. 

If  you’ve  a townsman  that  would  help 
To  bind  the  hateful  chain 
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On  limbs  of  innocence  and  grief 
To  toil  in  bonds  again, 

With  sorrowing  heart  you’d  bid  him  go 
To  dark  Bedouin  tribes 

Of  treacherous  Arabs  in  the  East, 

And  serve  them  for  their  bribes. 

Go,  if  you  must — darken  the  door 
Of  the  wild  Hottentot ; 

But  o’er  our  rose-bound  cottage  lawn 
Your  swarthy  shade  cast  not. 

If  statutes  sin  against  yourself 
Your  loyalty  is  good, 

Tho’  you  submit  to  all  their  claim 
And  yield  your  wealth  and  blood  ; 

But  when  they  claim  that  you  shall  wrong 
Your  neighbor  or  your  God, 

You’re  only  loyal  when  you  scorn 
Both  statute  and  its  rod. 

Some  rocks  hem  in  ambitious  seas 
Rebuking  maddened  waves  ; 

Some  truths  fence  in  all  legal  pranks 
For  freemen  or  for  slaves  ; 

Tread  utmost  verge  to  maintain  law, 

And  prize  protection,  too. 

But  “ If  foundations  be  destroyed 
What  can  the  righteous  do  ?” 

Your  moral  code  is  Puritan — 

For  this  we  may  be  grateful. 

The  history  of  your  settlement 
Records  no  crime  that’s  hateful. 

If  principles  by  May-Flower  brought 
Should  surname  you  as  “blue  ; ” 

The  cognomen,  tho’  out  of  taste, 

You  cheerful  own  as  true. 

Those  things  in  nature  we  admire 
Are  not  mi\ch  given  to  change, 

Whether  we  gvze  at  heaven’s  broad  arch 
Or  on  the  ocean  range. 

The  sky  is  so  “conservative,” 

It  never  changed  its  hue  ; 

Tenacious  as  a Puritan 
It  holds  its  ancient  blue. 


The  deep  wide  sea  with  steadfast  course. 

Tho’  much  “ behind  the  time,” 

Is  blue  to-day  as  when  of  old 
’Twas  colored  in  its  prime  ; 

Is  blue  diminutively  used 
To  mark  a moral  spleen  ? 

We  note,  things  fickle,  crude  and  raw 
Are  sometimes  labeled  “ green,” 

How  can  you  show  the  beautiful 
In  change  and  healthful  progress] 
Unless' you  have  a staid  ground  work 
Unchanging  on  your  canvas  1 
Key  notes  in  music  love  new  sounds, 

And  ne’er  despise  their  youth  ; 

So  Puritans  welcome  new  views, 

Unless  they  “jar  ” with  truth. 

Creation’s  work  must  be  undone, 
Redemption  be  unwrought. 

Before  the  Sabbath’s  sacred  hours 
To  uselessness  are  brought ; 

And  Holy  Scripture  second  best — • 

Fancy,  foremost  unfurled. 

When  children  bring  their  parents  up. 
And  give  them  to  the  world. 

A licensed  dram-shop  never  stained 
The  five-miles-square  of  Wayne  ; 

Nor  ever  “ mania  a pctu  ” 

A single  victim  slain. 

This  was  foreshown  by  Joshua’s  wife, 

To  Massassauger  Tribe 
Who  could  not  then  foretell  this  fact 
As  well  as  history’s  scribe  ! 

The  Indians  often  came  for  drink, 

And  what  must  Joshua  do  ? 

They  took  the  glass,  wishing  good  health 
With  their  “ Tunaraacoo.  ” 

The  glass  returned,  they  are  good  friends 
As  savages  may  be. 

And  bowing  thankfully  they  mouth 
Their  wonted  “ Wa-wa-ne .” 


They  once  demand  this  beverage 
Of  Dorothy  his  wife. 
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And  threatening  with  angry  tones 
They  rais-  d the  scalping  knife  ; 

But  woman’s  might  was  woman’s  right — 

In  absence  of  her  groom 
She  fought  a half  score  of  this  tribe 
And  drove  them  with  her  broom. 

Tho’  now  your  population’s  great 
And  wealth  a bounteous  store. 

We  search  in  vain  from  house  to  house 
To  find  a drunkard’s  door. 

The  facts  prove  you  temperance  vanguard, 

And  if  the  Law  of  Maine 
Is  sought  in  County  or  in  State 

You’ve  pledged  the  vote  of  Wayne. 

That  stone  house  at  the  Capitol 
You’ve  never  patronized  : 

Its  grates  and  bars  and  sombre  halls 
Perhaps  you  have  not  prized  ; 

A gloomy  penitentiary 

You  judged  was  not  in  taste, 

For  children  of  your  Dorothy, 

And  none  have  been  disgraced. 

You’ve  reared  for  honorable  trade 
A quantum  sent  to  college. 

And  furnish  good  facilities 
For  academic  knowledge. 

You  have,  ’tis  true,  some  quite  fast  youth 
Who  walk  behind  cigars 
Like  baby -locomotive  steeds 
When  puffing  in  the  cars. 

They  walk  with  crooked  headed  canes 
And  sport  theif  silver  watches, 

And  comb  their  beards  and  dress  their  manes 
And  nourish  their  mustaches  ; 

They  smack  their  wine  and  thread  their  “ yarns,” 
While  each  the  oath  endorses — 

Fast  boys,  fast  men,  fast  beards,  fast  oaths, 

Fast  bargains  and  fast  horses. 

There’s  consolation,  tho’  we  see 
A figure  minus  signed 
By  horizontal  dash  prefixed. 

Its  total's  not  resigned — 
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By  something  it  is  thence  made  less  ; 

But  still  it  may  be  used 
So  prefix  smoke  stems,  only  show 
Young  wise  heads  some  reduced. 

The  favored  age  we  chronicle 
Is  starred  with  brighter  gems 
Than  ever  were  bestowed  on  earth 
In  age’s  diadems. 

The  power  of  steam  by  Fulton’s  art. 

If  dates  are  rightly  given 
Was  tested  on  the  stream  with  boat 
In  eighteen  hundred  seven. 

The  piston  rod  in  pressing  steam 
To  gain  a locomotion 
Was  long  decried  as  offspring  of 
A visionary  notion. 

To-day  this  power  is  harnessed  dowis 
Tj  draw  o’er  every  sea 
The  wealth  of  nations  and  the  pride 
Of  art  and  industry. 

And  fiery,  snorting,  iron  steeds. 

Over  our  public  ways 
Have  changed  fatigue  and  care  to  ease, 

And  moments  into  days. 

Those  ancient  music  instruments 
Are  fading  out  of  fashion 
For  which  our  mothers  entertained 
So  great  a love  and  passion. 

Accordeon  cards,  melodeon  wheels, 

And  parlor  organ  looms — 

If  some  choice  relics  still  survive 
They’re  found  in  attic  rooms^ 

This  power  is  turning  all  machines 
Not  trundled  by  a stream. 

And,  printing  by  the  gross,  forsooth. 

Is  done  by  “ Fulton’s  dream.” 

We’ve  seen  a fiercer  agent  tamed 
With  marvel  interest  heightening, 

Collared  and  “ broke,”  and  way-wise  taught 
The  headstrong  fractions  lightning. 
Franklin,  ’tis  true,  with  matchless  skill 
Made  a successful  throw 
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And  caught  the  ranger  in  the  snare 
Of  his  improved  lasso,  » 

But  *twas  reserved  for  this  age 
That  our  Professor  Morse 
Should  show  the  practicable  use 
Of  this  subdued  mail  horse. 

We  open  trade  and  close  contracts 
With  eastern  city  traders. 

And  talk  with  western  editors 
Of  danger  and  invaders. 

We  speak  our  friends  five  hundred  miles 
In  sickness,  death  and  sorrow. 

And  they  are  with  us,  at  our  side 
By  afternoon  to-morrow. 

These  wondrous  wires  like  feeling  nerves, 
That  tell  of  ease  and  pain. 

Quick  as  electric  shock  report 
The  case  up  to  the  brain. 

If  danger  seize  our  Government 
In  the  extremest  part 
Of  this  great  u body  politic,’* 

It’s  felt  too  at  the  heart. 

So  much  at  least  is  this  the  fact. 

By  use  of  magnet  poles. 

The  gray  adage  is  obsolete 
That  “ nations  have  no  souls.5* 

But  the  peculiar  happy  charm 
That  burnished  every  page 
Of  the  half  century  we  embalm. 

Most  philanthropic  age — 

The  blind,  the  dumb,  the  lunatic, 

Of  reason  quite  run  wild — 

The  helpless  widow  bowed  with  grief. 
And  sighing  orphan  child 

Have  State  asylums  all  humane, 

Built  as  by  mercy’s  hands 
With  voluntary  Christian  care, 

Rather  than  State  demands, 

Which  mostly  take  their  root  and  growth 
Within  these  fifty  years. 
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As  if  a succoring  Heaven  was  moved 
By  sorrow’s  ceaseless  tears. 

That  Missionary  Board  was  formed 
In  eighteen  hundred  ten 
Which  takes  the  name  “ American,” 

To  reach  all  tribes  of  men 
Our  station^  now  star  continents, 

And  islands  of  the  sea. 

A yearly  quarter  million  paid 
One  tithe  of  charity. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixteen 
’Twas  judged  the  time  had  come 
To  give  all  men  the  Sacred  Word. 

Despite  the  see  of  Rome 
The  Bible  to  all  men  on  earth, 

A 

With  a complete  translation. 

For  freedom’s  guardian  star  of  hope. 

And  personal  salvation. 

In  fifty  dialects,  twice  told. 

Retrenching  power  of  lungs. 

You  preach  a Savior  crucified 
By  modern  gift  of  tongues. 

There  is  no  age  since  time  began 
That  wears  upon  its  brow 
Such  gilded  glory  as  that  age 
We’re  contemplating  now. 

Excepting  always  the  glad  day 
When  came  the  Prince  of  Peace — 

Fair  Bethlehem’s  star — the  world’s  sole  hope 
From  darkness  to  release. 

Who  would  have  lived  in  earlier  times 
When  action  was  restrained  ? 

Or  who  would  live  in  later  years 

When  the  world’s  conquest’s  gained  ? 

If  rest  is  sweetened  by  our  toil — 

If  soldiers  prize  their  freedom — 

Was  joy  before  Messiah  set, 

In  garments  dyed  from  Edom, 

With  inward  praise  let  us  rejoice 
That  Heaven  assigned  our  day 
In  times  of  toil,  and  hope  and  gain, 

Of  freedom’s  glorious  sway. 
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Your  town  named  for  “ Mad  Anthony,” 
Alias  General  Wayne, 

At  Monmouth  field  or  Stony  Point 
Was  sure  the  day  to  win 
*Twas  something  of  a venture  made 
To  nail  your  flag  so  high 
As  bold  and  fearless  Ajax  Wayne,  . 

Yet  prudent  Anthony. 

Farmed  out  by  lines  in  perfect  square. 
Wall  interest  so  much  blended. 

If  you  had  feuds  or  party  strifes 
They  long  ere  this  have  ended. 

**  Lands  intersect  by  narrow  friths  ” 
Would  fain  “ abhor  each  other ; 

So  Pymatuning’s  frothy  stream 
Drove  brother  from  his  brother. 

Leaving  your  parish  minus  some 
Whose  worth  is  not  concealed 
With  bodies  in  the  town  of  Wayne, 

And  souls  in  Williamsfield. 

A monstrous  torture  some  might  think — 
A strange  and  sad  divorcement — 

But  elective  affinity 
Serves  better  than  enforcement 

A sickly  headed  simpleton 
Once  gravely  laid  it  down 
That  this  would  one  day  surely  be 
A famous  seaport  town ; 

But  while  you  gaily  point  your  wits 
Of  inland  on  the  sea 

The  world  that  goes  by  “ starts  and  fits  ” 
Conceals  your  destiny. 

It  has  a way  with  rails  and  steam, 

And  wires  and  conjugation. 

To  place  you  near  to  any  point 
Within  the  land  or  nation. 

That  fools  and  children  speak  the  truth 
Is  not  so  much  a notion 
Since  now  pe  haps  the  Air  Line  Road 
Will  move  you  to  the  ocean. 

Of  men  revered  as  magistrates. 

Starting  from  early  days 
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With  honor  resting  on  his  head. 

We  name  Judge  Titus  Hayes — 

In  judgment,  just — an  upright  man — 

A pattern  for  his  station. 

And  like  the  road  that  bears  his  name- 
Was  free  from  deviation. 

Twenty-one  years  last,  second  month. 

You  bore  him  to  his  grave. 

And  every  time  your  feet  have  pressed 
The  grounds  his  bounty  gave, 

With  the  pale  dust  of  sheeted  dead 
Who’ve  closed  their  earthly  race — • 

Pathetic  thought — their  final  home. 

Deeded  by  Titus  Hayes. 

With  justice  Flavel  there  has  gone 
Lamented  Drayton  Jones, 

With  the  craped  list  youTve  treasured  up 
Of  your  departed  ones. 

That  magistrate  who  longest  served. 

Elected  by  your  poll- men, 

To  hold  the  scales  of  justice  even. 

Was  Esq.  Nathaniel  Coleman, 

Thirty-one  years,  excess  by  ten. 

Of  his  minority, 

Obeying  the  potential  call 
Of  Wayne’s  majority. 

And  many  more  whose  worth  perhaps 
’Tis  best  we  leave  unsaid 
Till  time’s  proud  march  shall  write  them  too 
As  numbered  with  the  dead. 

There  is  a class  revered  and  loved. 

Who  with  you  bear  a part. 

Whose  calling  is  by  most  men  named 
The  cure  or  healing  art . 

You  curse  them  days  and  seek  them  nights — 
(How  health  and  sickness  differ) 

Locusts  of  Egypt — Angel  guests, 

What  loggerheads  are  stiffer  ? 

By  blazed-tree  paths,  through  fenceless  wilds. 
Did  Doctor  Alien  come. 
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With  faithful  care,  at  your  request, 
Sought  your  afflicted  home. 

And — HSsculapius  ! what  a tribe 
Are  sometimes  “called”  to  ride 
For  “love  of  God,”  and  “charity,” 
And  something  more  beside. 


But  of  good  lancets,  one  had  rights 
Excelling  all  the  rest ; 

Both  friend  and  foe  acknowledged  this, 
And  called  him  Doctor  Best. 

For  if  dioiae  rights  are  allowed 
To  kings  and  their  succession. 
Practitioners  must  “stand  for  rights” 

Of  patronymic  blessing. 

On  Pymatuning’s  sunrise  side 
There  long  lived  one  physician 
Who  for  a safe  and  quiet  ride 
Enjoyed  a good  position. 

He  gave  the  fevers  such  a sjt'l 
That  every  sick  and  well  man, 

By  universal,  just  consent. 

Pronounced  him  Doctor  Spelman , 

That  Doctor,  now,  who  guides  the  plough 
In  the  south-eastern  valley. 

And  leaves  his  folio  with  his  peers 
Upon  their  wits  to  rally. 

Thinks,  much  with  us  to  make  a fuss 
With  an  o’er-loaded  thorax, 

Is  labor  lost,  beside  the  cost 
Of  mercury  and  borax. 

But  he  who  judges  him  at  fault 
In  ken  and  self-reliance, 

Had  better  measure  lines  with  him 
In  fathoming  this  science. 

Amidst  a hundred  graduates 
Contented  with  their  tickets, 

He  tortured  Nature  on  the  rack, 

And  made  her  tell  some  secrets. 

He  holds  that  in  the  wo  Id’s  best  days, 

A h shown  in  sacred  books, 
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That  swords  to  ploughshares  must  be  beat. 
And  «pears  to  pruning-hooks. 

But  still,  if  there  are  broken  bones. 

Or  sickness  comes  that’s  Stallworth, 

The  people  make  it  quite  a point 
To  call  on  Doctor  Walworth. 

Of  neighbors  near  ’tis  hard  to  speak. 
Except  with  mouth  quite  mealy. 

But,  if  in  taste,  we’d  speak  one  word 
Commending  Doctor  Ely. 

There  still  is  one  beyond  my  reach. 
Full-grown  Apollo’s  son. 

And  when  you  need  a counselor. 

You  turn  to  Hamilton. 

There’s  one,  alas,  we  all  lament, 

May  heaven  grant,  t'uit  we. 

Like  Luther  Loomis  Woodworth,  die. 
Without  an  enemy. 

If  you  will  take  our  free  advice 
Of  these  detested  drugs. 

Wait  till  you're  sick  before  you  call 
The  Doctors  all  humbugs. 


By  families  may  we  review 
At  risk  of  some  omission. 

'Twere  better  that  your  names  were  called 
By  one  of  your  commission. 

. Most  of  you  show  your  major  state 
By  years  and  life’s  refiners. 

But  there  are  some,  in  spite  of  age. 

Who  always  will  be  Mineis, 

Allied  to  these  by  some  near  ties, 

A hive  that  has  no  drones, 

A family  with  one  side  Hayes 
The  house  of  S-  muel  Junes  ; 

With  Samuel  Junior  and  a Esq., 

And  music  no  way  minus 
Since  on  their  record  we  may  read 
Of ‘such  a name  as  Linus. 

A race  of  Fobes,  thrice  Simon  pure, 
Corruption  could  not  bribe. 
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Branching  you  find  our  Joshua, 

And  then  fair  Levi’s  tribe. 

Elias,  too,  at  twelve  years  old 
Sought  here  his  forest  home. 

When  these  fair  plains  were  pathless  wood* 
For  savage  beasts  to  roam. 

The  house  of  Benjamin,  ’tis  thought, 

Were  given  you  for  guards, 

For  he  who  looks  your  history  through 
Will  see  the  town  has  Wards. 

One  of  this  name  became  extinct. 

But  not  as  life  gives  o’er  ; 

If  not  securely  in  an  ark. 

Is  quite  bound  up  in  Noah. 

Another,  blended  with  a Wick, 

A strange  yet  pleasing  sight. 

Went  out,  as  doth  a morning  star, 

And  lost  herself  in  light. 

Guarded  with  sentinels  most  true 
And  of  experience  long, 

“ Race  is  not  always  to  the  swift 
Or  battle  to  the  strong.” 

But  if  a pin  or  screw  was  loose 
On  either  side  the  wheel. 

The  Wards  were  always  at  their  post, 

The  fractured  place  to  heal. 

Whether  ’twas  township,  church  or  school, 
An  easter  or  a wester, 

There’s  nothing  ever  yet  escaped 
The  notice  of  Sylvester. 

The  ancient  house  of  Nathan  Fobes 
Is  here  well  represented. 

Equal  inheritors,  I’m  sure 
It’s  nothing  we’ve  invented. 

Dissyllabled  is  every  name  : 

Jabez,  David,  Oshea, 

Justus  and  Loton  all  in  town, 

With  Nathan  industry. 

We  shall  not  give  you  half  your  due, 

Make  one  hair  black  or  white  ; 
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More  stings  than  honey  you  may  get, 

Or  wrong  instead  of  right. 

Since  Elon  means  a grove  of  oaks. 

And  David  slew  a giant, 

There  ’s  reason  why  one  Parker’s  bold 
And  one  more  mildly  pliant. 

Good  dignitaries  you  might  have 
For  churchmen’s  diocese, 

Since  there  are  Deans  who  sit  for  life 
To  show  you r footsteps  peace. 

Then  Scripture  names  for  Burtons  given. 
Both  Eldad  and  Eli, 

And  Giddings,  more  than  I dare  name. 

Or  could,  if  I should  try. 

But  one  to  serve  for  specimen. 

As  brick  to  show  the  building , 

I point  to  *•  Uncle  Elisha”  here. 

Whose  history  needs  no  gilding. 

The  leader  of  this  Ancient  Choir, 

As  you  to-day  have  seen,. 

Teaching  us  how  the  gammut  rolled 
When  they  were  but  eighteen. 

One  we  should  name,  more  widely  known 
By  his  conspicuous  station. 

At  Washington  for  fifteen  years 
In  councils  of  the  nation. 

Our  people  would  not  interfere 
With  slave  laws  in  the  States, 

But  held  that  sovereignties  must  judge 
What  best  to  them  relates. 

But  when  the  bold  presumptious  step 
Was  taken  in  our  sight 
Rudely  to  wed  us  with  the  curse. 

Perforce,  with  “ main  and  might  ” — 

Y es,  when  the  body  of  this  death 
Upon  our  backs  was  forced. 

You  vowed,  by  all  your  heaven-born  rights, 
The  curse  should  be  divorced. 

The  people  sought,  to  speak  their  minds, 

No  fearful  dodging  mute. 
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But  head  to  think,  and  heart  to  feel. 

And  hand  to  execute. 

How  well  they  judged  *tis  not  for  us 
To  say,  or  what  he’s  done  ; 

For  Wayne  will  leave  the  world  to^tell 
The  firmness  of  his  son. 

One  truth  became  a chronic  fact. 

Unless  the  “record  blunders,” 

He  *'  stood  ” the  scorching  southern  fires 
As  Teneriffe  breaks  thunders. 

Aspersion  called  him  “ fool-hardy,” 

The  “one-idea”  member. 

For  slavery  burdened  every  theme. 

From  first  month  to  December. 

Cato,  of  Roman  Senate,  laid 
On  Carthage  an  embargo. 

And  ended  every  forum  speech 
“ Delenda  est  Carthago  !” 

Your  kinsman  struck,  at  every  point. 

The  “wrong,”  the  “shame,”  the  “knavery" 
Of  freeman  forced  into  support 
Of  cruel  chattel  slavery. 

When  once  the  slave-power  sent  him  home. 
With  papers  and  commission, 

Unanimous  the  people  said 
’Twas  not  a fair  dismission. 

With  indignation  rather  tart. 

Abating  party  strife. 

We  sent  him  back  to  serve  his  term. 

And  some  have  said  for  life. 

And  this  we  did,  not  quite  so  much 
Because  we  loved  our  Reed, 

As  that  our  manly  self-respect 
Was  outraged  by  the  deed. 

’Twas  not  for  Caesar  but  for  Rome, 

The  brave  Italia:  s fought 
’Twas  not  your  townsman,  but  the  rights 
Of  freemen,  that  we  sought. 

Attached  to  him  ! indeed — but  lay 
The  weight  of  his  small  finger 
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On  freedom’s  cause,  to  check  its  growth. 
Would  retribution  linger  ? 

You’d  blot  his  name  from  out  your  books 
As  Israel’s  scribes  record 

The  sad  apostasy  of  those 
Who  have  denied  their  Lord. 

The  fulcrum  truths  your  townsman  held 
To  give  aggression  battle. 

Our  north  Free  States  are  not  free  soil. 

To  run  down  human  cattle. 

And  one  must  show  a better  right 
To  Euclid’s  sable  brothers. 

Than  that  his  father  once  invoiced 
With  cotton,  their  own  mothers. 

That  we  might  just  as  well  consent 
That  angels  should  be  sold, 

As  man,  in  God’s  own  image  made, 
Should  be  transferred  for  gold. 

And  when  the  name  of  slave  is  known. 
Only  in  history. 

Should  these  facts  rise  in  prominence, 
’Twill  be  no  mastery. 

But  this  one  truth  is  all  we  seek 
Should  now  be  here  recorded  : 

He’s  one  of  you,  and  what  he’s  done 
Will  amply  be  rewarded. 

And  who  succeeds,  Hutchins  or  Jones, 

A Hitchcock  or  an  Iddings, 

Remember  that  from  Wayne  there  sprung 
A man  named  J.  Reed  Giddings. 

The  faith  is  strictly  orthodox, 

Of  error  a bold  beacon. 

Why  should  it  not  ? the  church  so  long 
Have  Cab  in  for  a deacon. 

With  office-holder  by  his  side 
Of  iron  rectitude, 

Go  try  your  chaff  on  younger  birds 
In  hopes  of  “ doing  good,” 

And  firmer  yet,  if  heterodox 
Should  ever  plot  a trick. 
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Well  fortified  in  parson’s  son, 

By  Calvin  Chapin  Wick. 

A fabric  firm,  three-ply  the  make. 

If  naming  could  ensure 
A solid,  safe  and  Christian  house. 

For  ages  to  endure. 

Calvin's  a fixture,  noted  fact 
That  no  man  yet  has  doubted. 

And  Chapin  so  long  held  his  post 
At  Rocky  Hill,  unrouted. 

And  if  you  need  a household  fair 
As  city  on  a hill. 

Tour  lamp,  well  trimmed  with  purest  oil, 
Full  to  its  verge  you  fill. 

Still,  if  you’d  have  a clear  pure  light. 
With  no  gray  beams  declining. 

Near  to  the  centre  of  your  oil 
You  place  a Wick  clear  shining. 

Robins  and  Badger  led  the  way, 

But  the  first  settled  preacher 
Was  Reverend  Ephraim  T.  Woodruff, 
Your  chosen  scribe  and  teacher. 

The  patriarch  pressed  with  the  weight 
Of  almost  fourscore  years, 
is  here  to-day,  firm  and  erect, 

Far  better  than  his  fears. 

You  have  his  toils,  and  if  his  life 
Is  lengthened  yet  a “span,” 

“ Rise  up  before  the  hoary  head. 

And  honor  the  old  man.” 

That  portion  of  the  town  that’s  given 
By  fate  to  Master  William, 

Is  safely  trusted  to  the  care 
Of  one  among  the  million. 

For  as  he  shows  you  “old  landmarks” 
With  compass  and  with  chain, 

He’s  better  able  to  define 
Your  moral  loss  and  gain. 

T o Father  Latham  we  must  turn 
Your  thoughts  in  tenderness  ; 
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And  Martin  Wilcox,  both  now  gone, 

And  from  their  labors  rest. 

And  still  there’s  one  wakes  lively  thoughts 
As  we  his  name  record, 

(No  man  should  ever  bear  such  name,) 

The  Recerend  Francis  Lord. 

We  read  that  Silas  Babcock  came, 

In  eighteen  hundred  eight. 

Whose  family  justice  forbids 
That  we  should  underrate. 

Three  sons  were  college  graduates 
And  men  of  sound  reliance. 

Three  daughters,  who  seem  much  disposed 
To  climb  the  hill  of  science. 

There’s  no  demand  that  we  should  name 
Their  poets  aud  their  preachers. 

Some  of  you  have  their  well- wrought  rhymes. 

And  some  claim  them  as  teachers. 

Old  Plymouth  claims  one  of  the  sons 
Which  indicates  the  “ stripe” 

Of  their  theology  and  creed  ; 

Their  views  no  doubt  are  “ ripe.” 

One  family  of  truest  wealth 
We  register  as  rich: 

That  is  the  noted,  numerous  house, 

Of  Deacon  William  Filch. 

Eleven  sons,  all  grown  but  one. 

Fostered  in  wisdom’s  ways, 

N eed  give  no  bonds  to  bless  the  world 
In  all  succeeding  days. 

“Variety’s  the  spice  of  life.” 

To  make  your  pathway  milder, 

Some  men  are  Lillys,  some  are  Sweet, 

Some,  we  admit,  are  W dder : 

Some  are  called  Oatmen,  others  Pease , * 

But  if  we’re  not  mistaken, 

Whatever  else  you  may  have  saved. 

You’ve  surely  lost  your  Bacon. 

Barbers  and  Wilcoxes,  Harts  and  Platts, 

Fosters,  Gilletts  and  Ball — 
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But  it  is  plain  our  space  forbids 
That  we  should  name  you  alb 
If  we  the  best  reserve  till  last 
In  making  out  your  bill. 

Then  those  who  are  not  named  at  all, 
You  may  count  belter  still. 

’Twas  not  our  wish  to  wire  a song 
Of  such  a lengthy  make, 

But  see  your  names  disposed  along 
Like  raisins  through  a cake. 

And  if,  through  ignorance,  we’ve  left 
Some  worthy  deed  unposted, 

When  once  the  table-cloth’s  removed, 
The  actor  will  be  toasted. 

And  “ fifty  years  have  passed  away  !” 
Are  confident  you’re  right  ? 

All  treasured  up  for  one  great  day, 

To  be  brought  forth  to  light. 

Time  is  all  safe  ; that  can’t  be  lost ; 

Our  chance  of  good  may  be. 

But  leger  years  will  keep  accounts 
To  all  eternity. 

The  ashy  dead — and  are  they  lost  If 
Our  Savior  had  the  grave 
All  well  insured  by  his  own  death  ; 

It  took  them  but  to  save. 

Your  influence — is  that  passed  away  t 
It  colors  future  years, 

And  brings  its  faithful  harvest  home 
In  gladness  or  in  tears. 

It  spreads  itself  in  coming  days 
Through  all  time’s  folio  pages  ; 

Aye,  overleaps  the  bounds  of  time, 
And  strikes  through  endless  ages. 
Then  set  your  marble  pillar  up 
Without  one  chiselled  word, 

And  let  some  faithful  angel-hand 
The  solemn  truth  record. 

The  fifty  years  that  next  shall  come, 
If  it  might  be  God’s  will. 
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Who  can  restrain  his  chastened  wish 
To  see  its  course  fulfil  ? 

Oh  what  a fertile  future  lies 
Within  your  raptured  vision, 

Of  scenes  as  bright  as  prophet  eyes 
Have  seen  in  faith’s  elysian, 

A nation  brought  forth  in  a day, 

Cannons  laid  up  to  rust, 

-Enfranchised  freemen  now  bear  sway, 
Aud  keep  their  holy  trust. 

The  gospel’s  healing,  saving  power. 

As  by  the  heavenly  dove, 

Makes  earth  resemble  heaven  once  more, 
With  balmy  breath  of  love. 

Once,  ’twas  a great  advance  to  write 
Those  thirteen  states  but  one  ; 

On  fustian  flag  to  stream  aloft 
“E  pluribus  unurn.” 

But  clear  as  man  may  spell  or  guess 
Our  future  destiny. 

One  flag  must  rule  the  continent 
Of  wide  America. 

By  that  Columbus  who  refused 
On  any  Sabbath-day 
To  leave  a port  however  urged 
Upon  the  briny  way; 

By  the  pure  pilgrims  who  refused 
To  leave  the  moored  May  Flower 
On  the  Lord’s  day,  when  drifted  here 
From  persecution’s  power; 

By  the  blest  spirits  of  the  dead 
Made  perfect  in  the  skies  ; 

By  the  best  hopes  of  freedom’s  sons 
In  future  years  to  rise ; 

By  the  prized  favor  of  that  God 
With  whom  we  have  to  do  ; 

Revere  His  name,  His  Sabbaths  keep. 
And  love  His  precepts  too. 

Your  venerated  fathers  now 
Stand  trembling  o’er  the  grave. 
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And,  under  God,  they  look  to  you 
Fair  virtue’s  form  to  save. 

They’d  have  you  plant  inverted  trees, 

Whose  roots  embrace  the  sun, 

As  soon  as  hope  for  freedom’s  growth 
Where  Christian  faith’s  foregone, 
v 

Ye  ch'.i.ches  of  the  living  God, 

Ye  spouse  ol  Christ,  our  king, 

Ye  noble  band  of  Wesley’s  faith, 

With  us  your  tribute  bring. 

’Tis  Heaven’s  almighty  power  and  grace 
That  kept  you  in  the  way  ; 

5Tis  God’s  commanding  voice  you  hear 
Work  while  it’s  called  to-day. 

Ye  wasting  forms  of  ripened  age. 

We  hope  your  days  may  last 
Till  many  blooming  Junes  have  come, 

And  autumn  fruits  have  passed. 

And  when  your  dust  is  garnered  up— 

This  soon,  alas,  must  be — 

May  you  in  Christ  be  satisfied 
With  an  immortal  day. 

Ye  budding  youth  and  manhood’s  prime. 

Your  weaver-shuttle  days 
Will  fill  the  warp  of  life  too  soon 
To  yield  to  sinful  ways. 

Then  make,  through  grace,  your  calling  sure, 

For  so  the  word  is  given, 

A nd  thread  a course  so  angel  pure 
’Twill  terminate  in  Heaven. 

The  Choir  then  sung  the  following 

THANKSGIVING  HYMN. 

i. 

We  plow  the  fertile  meadows,  and  sow  the  furrow’d  lan A; 
But  yet  the  waving  harvest  depends  on  God’s  own  hand  ; 

It  is  his  mercy  gives  us  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 

That  paints  with  verdant  beauty  the  mountain  and  the  plain 
Every  blessing  we  enjoy,  comes  to  us  from  God  : 

Then  praise  his  name,  then  praise  his  name, 

For  he  is  ever  good,  for  he  is  ever  good. 
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ii. 

By  him  were  all  things  fashioned  around  us  and  afar  ; 

He  made  the  earth  and  ocean,  and  every 'shining  star  ; 

He  made  the  pleasant  spring-time,  the  summer  bright  and  warm. 

The  golden  days  of  autumn,  the  winter  and  the  storm. 

Every  blessing  we  enjoy,  <fcc. 

ni. 

He  makes  the  glorious  sunset,  the  moon  to  sail  on  high  ; 

He  bids  the  breezes  fan  us,  and  thundering  clouds  to  fly  ; 

He  gives  us  every  blessing  to  him  our  lives  we  owe. 

Every  blessing  we  enjoy,  &c. 

The  audience  was  entertained  by  the  exhibition  of  a few  household  relics ; 
an  old  chair  belonging  to  Capt.  Joshua  Fobes,  and  brought  by  him  into  the 
country  at  the  settlement  of  the  Township;  a ldtchen  table  belonging  to 
Warren  Giddings,  manufactured  by  his  father  Joshua  Giddings,  forty- 
seven  years  ago  from  timber  split  from  logs,  with  only  a broadax  and  chisel. ' 

Rev.  Alvin  Coe*  being  present,  made  some  interesting  statements, 
among  which  the  fact  was  noticed,  that  he  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the 
first  meeting  house  in  the  Township,  which  was  a spacious  log  building, 
warmed  by  ft  fire  in  the  center. 

During  the  day  and  evening  several  anecdotes  were  related  of  early  life, 
and  battles  of  the  early  settlers  with  bruin. 

The  Ancient  Choir  then  sung  the  following  hymn  to  the  tune  of  Green- 
field:— 

i. 

I’ll  praise  my  maker  with  my  breath  ; 

And  when  my  voice  is  lost  in  death, 

Praise  shall  employ  my  nobler  powers  : 

My  days  of  praise  shall  ne’er  be  past, 

While  life,  and  thought,  and  being  last, 

Or  immortality  endures. 

ii. 

How  blest  the  man  whose  hopes  rely 
On  Israel’s  God;  He  made  the  sky,* 

And  earth  and  seas  with  all  their  train  ; 

His  truth  forever  stands  secure, 

He  saves  the  oppressed,  He  feeds  the  poor, 

And  none  shall  find  his  promise  vain. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  exercises,  the  weather  promising  a fair  after- 
noon, the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  meet  at  half  past  twelve  o’clock  in  the 


Since  deceased. 
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Grove  of  H.  C.  Minor,  when  the  Marshals  proceeded  to  form  a procession 
which  proceeded  to  Lindenville  in  the  following  order : 


1.  Marshals. 

2.  Officers. 

3.  Speakers,  Chaplain  and  Editors. 

4.  Pioneer  Guests. 

5.  Invited  Guests. 

6.  Ancient  Choir  (drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen). 

7.  Wayne  Choir. 

8.  Citizens  of  Wayne.  13541(>5 

9.  Persons  from  Abroad. 
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Where,  after  partaking  of  refreshments,  proceeded  to  the  Grove,  when  the 
afternoon  exercises  commenced  by  singing  by  the  Choir. 


Joyful,  joyful,  joyful  be  our  numbers,  <fcc. 


Golden  hours  have  fleeted  like  a spell, 

And  now  we’re  called  to  part  and  bid  farewell. 

Give  the  hand  of  friendship  ere  we  part. 

May  heaven  now  embalm  it  on  each  heart. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Address  of  J.  R.  Giddings,  he  called  for 
all  the  old  soldiers  present  who  fought  in  the  War  of  1812;  twenty-one 
were  present. 

ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  : — Standing  between  the  eternity  of  the  past,  and  that  of 
t he  future,  we  look  to  one  for  instruction,  and  the  other  for  the  consummation 
of  all  our  hopes.  We  turn  our  thoughts  back  upon  the  scenes  of  childhood 
and  youth,  as  the  most  precious  jewels  contained  in  the  treasures  of  memory  . 
When  age  creeps  upon  us,  we  love  to  gaze  upon  the  delightful  landscape  over 
which  we  carelessly  traveled  in  early  life ; and  as  it  fades  in  the  twilight  of 
increasing  years,  “ distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.” 

With  emotions  like  these,  I now  look  back  upon  the  early  settlement  of 
our  township.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  I became  a resident  upon  her  ter- 
ritory now  called  “ Wayne.  ” All  around  me  was  then  novel  and  interest- 
ing. Every  incident  of  that  period  made  a strong  impression  upon  my 
mind,  and  I think  but  few  of  the  interesting  events  of  that  period  have 
escaped  from  my  memory. 

I was  in  some  degree  associated  with  the  pioneers;  I witnessed  the  ob- 
stacles which  they  encountered,  and  the  difficulties  which  they  overcame ; I 
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mingled  with  them  in  their  toils;  I participated  with  them  in  their  priva- 
tions, and  shared  with  them  the  hardships  of  that  early  period  of  our  settle- 
ment. In  discharging  the  duty  assigned  me  on  the  present  occasion,  it  will 
be  my  highest  ambition  to  narrate  historical  facts.  They  will  be  familiar  to 
a portion  of  the  audience,  but  my  object  will  be  to  place  them  on  record 
in  order  that  they  may  be  read  by  our  descendants  in  coming  time. 

Before  entering  upon  the  incidents  of  the  first  settlement  of  Wayne,  I beg 
leave  to  refer  to  some  antecedents  connected  with  the  history  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve. 

By  the  terms  of  the  original  Charter,  granted  by  the  crown  of  England 
to  the  Colonists,  their  territory  extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Other  Colo- 
nies held  similar  claims.  These  conflicting  titles  were  compromised  in  1787. 
After  the  Revolution  had  rendered  these  Colonies  “ independent  States,”  it 
became  necessary  that  all  conflict  of  jurisdiction  should  be  adjusted  upon  a 
permanent  basis.  Accordingly  the  State  of  Connecticut  released  to  the 
United  States  all  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  west  of  her  present  bounda- 
ries; reserving  her  interest  in  the  soil  of  all  that  “tract  of  country  within 
our  territory,  lying  north  of  the  completion  of  the  forty-first  degree  of  lati- 
tude, bounded  east  by  the  west  line  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ex- 
tending west  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.”  It  was  this  emphatic  lan- 
guage used  in  the  deed  of  cession  which  gave  to  this  country  the  name  of 
the  Western  Reserve. 

In  the  year  1796,  Seth  Pease,  Esq.,  then  of  Washington  City,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  to  establish  the  southern  boundary  of  the  ter- 
ritory thus  reserved  by  the  State  of  Connecticut.  He  performed  this  duty 
by  first  ascertaining  with  great  precision  the  point  at  which  the  completion 
of  the  41  deg.,  north  latitude,  intersects  the  Pennsylvania  line.  He  then 
extended  this  boundary  line  west  some  forty  miles  during  that  season. 

In  1797,  this  eastern  part  of  the  Reserve  was  laid  off  into  townships,  or 
rather  some  of  the  north  and  south  lines  which  separate  the  tiers  of  town- 
ships, were  run  from  the  boundary  line  north  to  the  Lake  Shore.  These 
lines  were  five  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  eastern  range  of  town- 
ships lying  on  the  State  line  was  called  the  “first  range',”  the  next  was 
called  the  “ second  range ;”  thus  rising  in  number  as  they  continued  west 
until  they  reached  the  “ twenty  seventh  range,”  that  being  the  western  tier 
of  townships. 

In  1798,  the  east  and  west  lines  which  separate  the  different  townships 
were  run,  at  five  miles  distant  from  each  other,  commencing  on  the  State 
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line  and  running  west.  The  southern  tier  was  “ numbered  one ; ,J  the  next 
tier  was  “ numbered  two;  ” thus  rising  in  number  as  they  continued  north. 
By  this  description  of  “ number  ” and  “ range,”  the  geographical  location  of 
each  township  was  ascertained,  and  that  which  is  now  called  “ Wayne  ” was 
for  many  years  know  only  as  township  “No  8,  in  the  2nd  Range.” 

In  the  month  of  June,  1798,  Titus  Hayes,  then  a young  man  of  unusual 
energy,  left  Hartland  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  with  the  intention  of  join- 
ing a company  of  Surveyors,  to  be  employed  on  the  Reserve  during  that  sea- 
son. He  came  by  the  way  of  Canandaigua,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  no  other  companion  than  a faithful  dog;  and  with  his  gun,  a loaf  of 
bread  and  some  salt  in  his  knapsack,  he  left  Erie  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. At  a place  called  Livingston,  in  the  county  of  Crawford,  he  passed  the 
last  cabin,  and  trusting  to  his  pocket  compass,  he  bore  southwesterly,  and 
entered  the  State  of  Ohio,  near  the  southeast  corner  of  Richmond,  passing 
through  the  territory  now  called  Andover;  he  entered  this  township  near 
the  northwest  corner ; he  swam  the  Pymatuning  Creek,  near  the  corner  of 
lot  twenty-eight,  on  which  Samuel  Jones,  Sen , now  resides.  He  often  as- 
sured your  speaker  that  he  then  admired  the  beautiful  lands  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  he  subsequently  settled,  and  that  he  then  formed  the  deter- 
mination to  purchase  and  cultivate  a portion  of  them.  It  is  an  interesting 
tact,  that  he  must  have  passed  near,  if  not  over,  the  grounds  now  appro- 
priated to  the  cemetery  where  his  body  was  buried  nearly  fifty  years  aftei- 
ward.  His  was  the  first  visit  of  civilized  man  to  the  interior  of  our 
township. 

It  was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness.  The  dark  umbrage  of  the  forest 
protected  the  virgin  soil  from  the  noontide  rays.  The  cool  waters  flowed 
quietly  along  these  beautiful  rivulets.  All  was  then  quiet,  and  Nature  reigned 
in  all  her  pristine  loveliness. 

In  1799,  the  township  was  surveyed  into  lots  of  a half  mile  square,  each 
containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  In  1800,  by  deeds  of  partition 
among  the  proprietors  of  the  “ Connecticut  Land  Company,”  the  town- 
ship was  conveyed  to  Oliver  Phelps,  Esq.,  of  Canandaigua,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  said  Company. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HARPERSFIELD  TRACT. 

In  1801,  Oliver  Phelps  conveyed  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven 
acres,  being  a tract  of  one  mile  in  width  from  the  north  side  of  the  Town, 
ship,  to  Roswell  Hotchkiss,  who  held  it  in  trustee  for  an  association  of  individ- 
uals, living  in  the  town  of  Harpersfield,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  called 
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the  “Harpemfield  Land  Company.”  They  had  purchased  of  Mr.  Phelps 
town  eleven  in  the  fifth  range,  now  called  Harpersfield,  and  as  that  town- 
ship was  regarded  more  valuable  than  others,  the  tract  on  the  north  side  of 
Wayne  was  put  into  the  contract  to  reduce  it  to  the  average  value  of  the 
other  townships  of  the  Reserve.  Hence  that  part  of  the  town  was  for  forty 
years  known  by  the  name  of  the  “ Harpersfield  Tract  ” 

THE  FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF  WAYNE. 

In  the  spring  of  1803,  Simon  Fobes,  Esq.,  of  Somers,  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  contracted  with  Oliver  Phelps  for  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  township  No.  eight,  in  the  second  range.  The  tract  embraced  one  en- 
tire tier  of  lots  lying  south  of,  and  adjoining  the  east  and  west  center  line. 
These  lots  were  numbered  from  fifty  up  to  and  includhig  sixty. 

On  the  21st  of  June  of  that  year,  Joshua  Fobes  and  his  wife  Dorothy, 
accompanied  by  Elias  Fobes,  a younger  brother  of  some  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age,  started  from  Connecticut  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  this  town- 
ship. Their  father  attended  them  on  their  journey  with  the  intention  of 
seeing  them  located  in  the  wilderness  to  which  they  were  emigrating.  After 
one  or  two  days  travel  they  were  joined  by  Daniel  Fobes,  a cousin,  who 
shared  with  them  the  hardships  and  privations  of  that  protracted  journey- 
In  forty-nine  days  they  reached  Gustavus,  and  for  the  time  being  found  shel- 
ter in  the  cabin  of  Jesse  Pelton  who  had  settled  at  the  center  of  the  town- 
ship. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  they  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  their 
lands.  This  done,  the  father  returned  to  Connecticut.  Joshua  Fobes  and 
David  commenced  chopping  timber  and  preparing  a cabin,  but  the  exposure 
of  the  journey  affected  the  health  of  Joshua  so  much,  that  he  could  not  re- 
move on  to  his  lands  until  the  eighth  of  October.  On  that  day  the  family 
removed  into  Wayne  as  it  is  now  called.  The  family  consisted  of  Joshua 
Fobes,  his  wife  Dorothy,  David  Fobes  and  Elias  Fobes.  These  four  farmers 
were  emphatically  the  “ first  settlers  of  Wayne”  I may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  now,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  they  all  live  and  are  now 
present'. 

The  Scripture  informs  us  that  “ God  gave  to  man  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea  and  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the 
earth.”  Half  a century  since,  our  friends,  just  referred  to,  accepted  a portion 
of  this  donation  and  took  actual  possession  of  so  much  of  the  earth  as  they 
could  then  cultivate  within  this  township.  They  also  exercised  dominion 
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over  all  the  cattle  around  them,  and  over  all  the  fish  they  could  catch,  and 
all  the  fowls  they  could  bring  under  their  subjection. 

The  cabin  in  which  they  lived  was  near  the  southeast  corner  of  lot  fifty- 
seven.  Here  they  spent  laborious  days  and  lonely  nights.  Soon  aft|r  they 
had  settled  down  in  their  new  house,  David  Fobes  left  them  and  returned  to 
the  residence  of  his  father  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fobes,  with  the 
brother  Elias  spent  the  winter  of  1803-4,  with  no  civilized  neighbor  within 
less  than  five  miles  from  their  dwelling.  They  were  often  visited  by  Indians 
who  lived  in  the  township,  and  who  occasionally  supplied  them  with  venison 
and  bear’s  meat.  They  were  usually  friendly ; but  it  may  not  be  out  o 
place  to  say,  that  on  one  occasion  two  of  them  visited  the  cabin  of  our  pio- 
neers when  they  found  Mrs.  Fobes  without  company.  They  became  bois- 
terous in  their  demands  for  whiskey;  but  she,  understanding  their  habits,  re- 
fused to  furnish  it.  They  drew  their  knives  in  a threatening  manner ; she 
had  recouise  to  the  weapon  most  used  by  her  sex  (the  broom-stick)  and 
drove  them  from  the  cabin.  Often  amid  the  dreary  hours  of  night,  they 
listened  to  the  howling  wolf,  and  the  screeching  owl,  who  really  appeared  to 
be  almost  the  only  social  beings  about  them. 

On  the  west,  in  the  township  of  Windsor,  at  the  distance  of  some  fifteen 
miles,  were  a few  families ; but  there  was  no  road  by  which  they  could  be 
visited.  On  the  north,  their  nearest  neighbors  were  in  Kingsville,  some 
twenty  miles  distant  without  a road,  while  on  the  east  there  were  no  settlers 
nearer  than  Meadville,  Pa.  They  had  no  intercourse  with  white  people 
except  at  the  south.  In  Gustavus  were  two  or  three  families,  with 
perhaps  as  many  in  Kinsman  and  Vernon.  These  constituted  their 
neighbors.  With  heroic  firmness  they  encountered  the  solitude,  the  toils 
and  privations  of  pioneer  life.  They  cheered  us  who  subsequently  arrived : 
they  encouraged  us  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  and  stimulated  us  to  further 
efforts  while  contending  with  the  obstacles  which  beset  us  on  every  hand 
They  have  witnessed  the  change  that  has  taken  place  around  them ; they 
have  seen  the  wilderness  made  “ to  blossom  like  the  rose,”  and  now,  when 
their  sun  of  life  is  descending,  and  the  chilling  autumn  is  coining  upon  them, 
they  find  themselves  surrounded  with  the  comforts,  the  luxuries  which  clus- 
ter in  their  quiet  dwellings. 

FIRST  BIRTH  IN  THE  TOWNSHIP. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  A.  D.  1804,  Mrs.  Fobes  gave  birth  to  a son.  IK 
was  the  first  child  born  in  the  township.  He  was  named  Alvin.  In  his 
childhood,  his  youth,  I was  well  acquainted  with  him.  He  was  amiable, 
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industrious  and  enterprising;  but  died  before  reaching  the  meridian  of  life. 

In  May  1804,  Simon  Fobes,  Jun.,  now  present,  came  to  this  township 
and  took  up  his  residence  with  his  brothers.  His  presence  greatly  cheered 
and  comforted  them.  With  his  society  the  summer  passed  off  pleasantly; 
but  ha.  returned  to  Connecticut  in  the  autumn,  and  our.  pioneer  family  was 
left  to  spend  the  second  winter  without  other  neighbors  than  those  hereto- 
fore referred  to. 

During  the  summer  of  1804  a wagon  road  was  opened  from  their  resi- 
dence to  Morgan.  This  road  was  occasionally  traveled,  and  our  pioneers 
were,  at  times,  called  on  by  the  lonely  traveler  who,  in  that  day,  was  always 
delighted  to  find  a cabin  amid  the  dreary  wilderness  through  which  he 
passed. 

The  next  year  proved  more  auspicious  to  our  friends.  Early  in  the  sea- 
son Simon  Fobes,  Jun.,  returned  to  Wayne.  He  came  in  a wagon  drawn  by 
two  horses,  which  enabled  him  to  bring  with  him  many  articles  of  clothing 
and  other  necessaries  which  the  family  greatly  needed.  He  was  also  accom- 
panied by  a cousin,  Jabez  Fobes,  who  is  now  present  with  us.  His  father 
had  purchased  lands  in  Wayne,  and  the  son  came  to  rear  a cabin  and  pre- 
pare a place  for  his  father’s  family.  These  were  joyful  tidings  to  our  lonely 
pioneers,  and  they  imparted  fresh  hope  and  kindled  new  expectations  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  had  begun  to  despond.* 

By  hard  labor  they  cleared  several  acres  of  land.  On  this  they  planted  a 
garden  and  corn,  and  had  sowed  a small  field  of  wheat.  Indeed,  they  were 
beginning  to  raise  a supply  of  provisions  for  their  own  support. 

During  the  winter  of  1804-5,  Titus  Hayes  and  Elisha  Giddings  removed 
from  Canandaigua,  in  the  State  of  Hew  York,  with  their  families  on  sleds 
drawn  by  oxen.  They  reached  Hartford,  in  the  county  of  Trumbull,  in  the 
month  of  March.  Here  they  remained  during  the  season,  engaged  in  rais- 
ing corn  and  getting  a stock  of  provisions  for  the  next  season,  intending  to 
settle  in  this  township  during  the  following  autumn.  Accordingly,  on  the 
eighth  of  October,  these  gentlemen  and  their  families  removed  to  Wayne, 
and  took  up  their  residence  in  a cabin,  erected  on  lot  thirty-three,  which  Mr. 
Hayes  had  purchased  of  Oliver  Phelps. 

Mr.  Fobes  and  family  had  resided  in  the  township  just  two  years  before 
the  arrival  of  any  other  family.  Elisha  Giddings  soon  erected  a cabin  and 


* Dunn"  the  winter  of  1804-5,  some  friends  in  Gustavus  advised  Mr.  Fobes  to 
leave  his  cabin  and  remove  to  some  of  the  settlements  south.  He  submitted  the 
proposition  to  Mrs.  Fobes,  who,  with  true  heroism,  declared  she  would  live  and 
die  in  the  township  in  which  they  were  located. 
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removed  to  lot  thirty-four  where  his  brother  Joseph  H.  Giddings  now  re- 
sides. The  arrival  of  these  families  was  an  auspicious  event  to  our  pioneers. 
The  gloom  wdiich  had  brooded  around  them  for  two  years  was  broken,  and 
the  dawnings  of  social  life  began  to  cheer  their  pathway.  It  is  true,  the 
“ new  settlers  ” were  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  them;  but  at  that 
period  families  resident  within  two  miles  of  each  other  were  regarded  as  “con- 
versant neighbors.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1805,  George  Wakeman,  a farmer  on  the  Yohogany,  in 
Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  came  to  this  township  and  purchased 
lot  eighty-five,  and  employed  a man  to  make  sonfe  improvement  thereon. 

During  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Joshua  Giddings,  father  of  your  speaker, 
also  purchased  several  lots  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the  township.  Jabez 
Fobes  also  erected  a small  cabin  during  the  autumn  on  lot  eighty-eight,  and 
commenced  felling  timber  near  where  Mr.  Dean  now  resides. 

Edward  Inman,  of  Somers,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  also  made  a pur- 
chase of  lands  here  during  the  autumn,  and  prepared  to  move  his  family  on 
to  them.  But  the  winter  of  1805-6  found  only  three  families  actually 
resident  in  the  township.  These  families  consisted  of  ten  persons,  beside  two 
unmarried  men,  Simon  Fobes,  Jun.,  and  Jabez  Fobes,  and  the  boy  Elias 
Fobes,  making  in  all,  thirteen  souls.  Of  the  six  married  persons  referred  to, 
all  are  now  living  and  present,  except  Titus  Hayes.  He  lived  to  see  our 
township  settled  with  a numerous  population,  and  himself  respected  and 
honored  with  important  trusts.  He  died,  howrever,  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
usefulness.  There  were  also  five  children  beside  the  two  young  men,  all  of 
whom  are  now  living,  and  now  present,  except  Alvin  Fobes,  to  whom  I have 
previously  referred. 

In  the  winter  of  1805— 6,  Joshua  Giddings,  accompanied  by  his  son  Aran- 
da P.,  came  from  Canandaigua  and  commenced  an  improvement  near  the 
center  of  the  town  on  lot  forty-five.  Here  they  erected  a cabin,  and  planted 
a small  field  of  corn  and  a garden. 

In  the  month  of  May,  George  Wakeman  with  his  family,  his  son-in-law, 
Henry  Moses  and  family,  removed  into  Wayne,  and  settled  upon  lot  eighty- 
five. 

In  the  same  month  the  family  of  Joshua  Giddings,  consisting  of  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  his  son  Joseph  W.,  and  your  humble  speaker,  who  was  the  young- 
est of  the  family,  left  Canandaigua  in  charge  of  Nathaniel  Coleman,  at  that 
time  recently  married.  His  wife,  a sister  of  your  speaker,  and  himself  con- 
stituting a separate  family.  We  reached  Conneaut  on  the  sixteenth  of  June, 
a day  rendered  memorable  by  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Coming  down 
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the  old  salt  road  which  ran  near  the  center  of  the  first  range  of  towns  nearly 
to  the  south  line  of  Williamsfield,  we  cut  a road  across  the  farm  now  occu- 
pied by  Capt.  Stanhope,  and  reached  the  Pymatuning  at  the  point  where 
the  bridge  on  the  south  road  in  Wayne  now  stands.  Here  we  descended  to 
the  low  bottom  lands,  and  following  down  the  stream  until  we  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  small  creek  which  empties  in  from  the  west,  we  forded  the 
creek,  then  turning  to  the  right,  we  crossed  the  small  stream,  and  ascended  a 
handsome  plateau  where  we  found  an  Indian  wigwam.  Here  we  halted  for 
the  night.  It  was  near  the  close  of  a beautiful  day  in  June,  just  as  the 
sun  was  casting  its  last  lingering  rays  upon  the  tops  of  the  trees  on  the  high 
grounds  east  of  us,  that  we  unyoked  our  oxen  and  took  possession  of  the 
desolated  wigwam.  Here  we  ate  our  suppers,  and  found  our  first  night’s 
lodging  in  the  township  of  our  future  residence.  Ours  was  the  first  wagon 
that  crossed  the  “ Pymatuning  ” in  Wayne,'  and  the  sixth  family  that  set 
tied  within  its  territory.  The  next  morning,  being  the  twenty-second  of 
June,  we  resumed  our  journey.  Traveling  in  a westerly  direction  we  passed 
the  small  cabin  of  Jabez  Fobes,  near  where  Mr.  Dean’s  dwelling  now  stands; 
around  this  cabin  he  had  chopped  some  two  or  three  acres  of  timber.  Trav- 
eling .to  the  north  of  west,  we  entered  upon  the  road  leading  from  Gustavus 
to  Morgan  where  it  passed  over  a part  of  lot  sixty-five.  We  stopped  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Fobes  for  an  hour,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  cabin  erected 
by  my  father  and  brother  on  lot  forty-five  where  we  commenced  our  resi- 
dence. Our  cabin  contained  but  one  room,  without  hearth  or  chimney,  or 
window.  Our  furniture  had  been  left  at  Buffalo,  to  be  forwarded  by  water. 
We  were  without  chairs  or  table;  with  only  such  materials  for  cooking  as 
were  deemed  necessary  for  us  on  our  journey. 

Mr.  Coleman  soon  after  commenced  an  improvement  on  lot  sixty-five  near 
the  center  line  of  the  township,  where  he  subsequently  settled. 

About  the  first  of  July,  Edward  Inman  and  family,  with  his  son  Edward, 
Jun.,  and  family,  arrived  and  settled  on  lot  eighty-six.  Soon  after  this,  Na- 
than Fobes  and  family  reached  the  township  and  took  up  their  residence  in 
the  cabin  prepared  for  them  by  Jabez  Fobes  on  lot  eighty-eight.  Thus,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  winter  of  1806-7,  there  were  ten  families  ac- 
tually resident  in  the  township,  beside  David  Fobes,  Jabez  Fobes,  Simon 
Fobes,  Jun.,  Samuel  Phillips  and  Stephen  Inman  who  were  unmarried  men. 
The  whole  population  at  that  time  according  to  my  recollection,  numbered 
forty-seven  souls. 
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FIRST  SABBATH  MEETING  FOR  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

Soon  after  our  family  became  residents  of  the  township,  my  father  pro* 
posed  a meeting  of  the  people  for  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  Having 
consulted  with  his  neighbors,  he  appointed  a meeting  at  his  cabin.  I think 
it  was  held  on  the  second  Sabbath  in  July.  At  the  proper  hour  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  township,  clad  in  their  best  holiday  suits,  were  convened. 
All  were  seated  on  benches  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  weather  was 
warm.  The  door  was  set  open,  and  through  it  and  a window  without  glass, 
and  the  open  space  left  in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  sufficient  light 
was  admitted  to  render  the  room  pleasant.  All  were  solemn,  maintaining  a 
decorum  which  in  that  day  characterized  our  meetings  for  public  worship. 
My  father  was  the  only  male  professor  of  religion  present.  He  and  my 
brother  Elisha  Giddings  sang  a hymn.  He  then  led  in  prayer.  My  brother- 
in-law,  Nathaniel  Coleman,  read  a sermon  from  a volume  of  sermons  by  the 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Storrs,  of  Somers,  Connecticut;  another  prayer  and  another 
hymn  closed  the  services  of  the  day.  Those  present  appeared  devout  and 
conscious  that  they  were  establishing  habits  and  laying  the  moral  founda- 
tions of  a community  that  would  continue  long  after  they  and  their  children, 
and  their  children’s  children  would  sleep  in  dust.  The  practice  thus  intro- 
duced was  continued  for  many  years,  nor  was  it  suspended  until  a regular 
Church  and  Society  were  formed,  and  a regular  Pastor  ordained  to  lead  them 
in  spiritual  matters. 

FIRST  SABBATH  PREACHING. 

In  the  published  memoirs  of  the  “ Rev.  Joseph  Badger,”  it  is  stated  that 
he  preached  at  the  house  of  Joshua  Fobes  ,in  Wayne,  on  the  second  day  of 
November,  A.  D.,  1806,  which  he  states  to  have  been  the  first  “Sabbath 
Preaching  ” in  this  town.  I well  recollect  the  circumstance,  having  myself 
carried  to  some  families  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Badger’s  arrival  on  Saturday, 
and  his  intention  to  preach  the  next  day.  The  weather  was  not  favorable, 
however,  and  but  a portion  of  the  people  convened  to  hear  the  sermon. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  ISO?,  Nathaniel  Coleman  moved  into  his  cabin. 
During  the  summer,  Stephen  Feather  with  his  family  settled  upon  lot  eighty- 
seven,  on  which  Mr.  Smiley  now  resides.  And  Mr.  Partridge  with  his  fam- 
ily moved  on  to  lot  ninety-six,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Sheldon. 

In  November,  Simon  Fobes,  Esq.,  removed  his  family  to  Wayne,  and  re- 
sided for  the  winter  with  his  son,  Joshua.  He  also  brought  with  him  his 
aged  parents,  so  that  four  generations,  constituting  three  families,  actually 
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resided  at  the  same  time  in  one  cabin.  Thus  we  commenced  the  winter  of 
1807-8,  with  thirteen  families  actually  resident  in  our  township. 

This  was,  however,  a very  unpropitious  season  for  the  settlers.  The 
rains  were  so  frequent  that  they  could  not  clear  lands,  and  consequently  could 
not  plant  corn  for  their  support.  The  rains  were  attended  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  lightning,  which  appeared  to  have  but  little  effect  of  relieving 
the  atmosphere  of  electricity. 

During  this  season  the  inhabitants  found  it  necessary  to  erect  a bridge 
and  causeway  over  the  Pymatuning  Creek  and  swamp,  where  the  south 
road  now  crosses  that  stream.  It  was  a gigantic  undertaking  for  the  num- 
ber of  people  engaged  in  it.  It  was,  however,  effected  by  the  voluntary 
labors  of  the  thirteen  families  then  resident  in  the  township ; although  it 
was  a work,  when  compared  with  the  ability  of  the  inhabitants,  far  greater 
than  it  would  now  be  to  build  a railroad  through  it. 

During  this  season  the  Messrs.  Gillis,  of  Kinsman,  succeeded  in  getting 
their  grist  mill  in  operation.  It  was  regarded  as  a matter  of  great  public 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  afforded  the  public  increased  facilities  for  the  grind- 
ing of  grain. 

THE  FIRST  DEATH  AND  FUNERAL. 

On  the  eighth  of  January,  1808,  Mrs.  Thankful  Fobes,  grandmother  of 
Joshua  Fobes,  died  suddenly  at  his  home.  It  was  the  first  death  in  the 
township  and  appeared  to  impress  our  people  with  a feeling  of  deep  solem- 
nity. It  then  became  necessary  to  decide  upon  the  location  of  a cemetery. 
And  Simon  Fobes,  Jun.,  Joshua  Fobes,  Titus  Hayes  and  Elisha  Giddinga 
met  at  my  father’s  cabin  and  with  him  proceeded  to  select  a suitable  loca- 
tion for  a grave-yard.  Mr.  Hayes  proposed  to  donate  the  land.  It  was 
then  an  unbroken  wilderness.  The  site  agreed  upon  was  some  little  distance 
out  of  the  center  of  the  town  and  is  still  occupied  as  a burial  place,  The 
location  for  the  grave  being  fixed,  Simon  Fobes,  Jun.,  and  his  brother  Levi, 
commenced  digging  it.  John  L.  Cook,  of  Kinsman,  made  the  coffin,  and 
the  funeral  was  attended  with  great  solemnity.  There  was  no  clergyman 
present ; but  a suitable  sermon  was  read,  with  appropriate  prayers  and  sing- 
ing, and  the  body  was  deposited  in  its  final  resting  place  amid  the  lonely 
forest.  The  day  was  cold  and  dreary.  The  snow  covered  the  earth ; the 
trees  having  put  off  their  foliage,  stood  exposed  to  the  chilling  blasts,  and 
nature  around  us  appeared  emblematical  of  the  death  which  had  called  us 
together. 
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Three  days  subsequently  we  attended  the  funeral  of  Simon  Fobes,  her 
husband.  He  was  buried  beside  his  deceased  wife  in  our  forest  grave-yard. 

The  year  1808  was  the  only  season  in  which  the  early  settlers  of  Wayne 
suffered  from  the  scantity  of  food.  The  wet  season  of  the  previous  year,  as 
already  stated,  had  prevented  them  from  raising  their  usual  supply  of  com. 
As  early  as  May  or  June  there  was  great  demand  for  flour,  corn  and  pota- 
toes. But  these  articles  were  all  of  them  difficult  to  obtain.  No  flour  was 
to  be  had  short  of  “Beaver  Falls,”  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  and  many 
of  our  settlers  were  too  destitute  of  the  “ root  of  all  evil  ” to  obtain  “ the 
staff  of  life.”  Few  of  them  had  become  expert  hunters;  yet  much  of  their 
food  was  obtained  from  the  forest. 

Soon  as  the  wheat  was  so  far  perfected  as  to  be  separated  from  the  chaff 
it  was  cut  in  small  quantities  and  used  for  food.  I think  every  family  had 
a supply  of  milk,  and  that  article  really  constituted  the  principal  support  of 
some.  It  may  be  regarded  as  mortifying  to  the  descendants  of  some  fami- 
lies, were  I to  state  that  their  ancestors  were  actually  in  want  of  bread.  I 
was  myself  one  of  those  who  actually  suffered  from  hunger,  and  I well  rec- 
ollect of  hearing  a neighbor,  one  who  was  bowed  down  with  age,  say  he  had 
not  tasted  bread  for  several  weeks,  and  that  he  had  become  too  weak  to 
labor.  But  at  length  new  wheat,  new  potatoes  and  green  com  brought  re- 
lief, and  cheerfulness  and  hope  again  were  visible  among  the  settlers. 

Another  misfortune  befel  our  people.  Most  of  the  lands  which  had  been 
purchased  in  toAvn,  were  found  to  have  been  mortgaged  by  Oliver  Phelps 
prior  to  their  sale.  Phelps  died  about  this  time,  and  his  estate  being 
insolvent,  the  purchasers  were  left  without  remedy.  Joshua  Giddings  felt 
this  loss  so  severely,  that  he  left  the  township  and  settled  in  Williainsfield. 

During  this  season  Messrs.  Fobes  finished  their  saw -mill  on  lot  55.  The 
completion  of  this  mill  marked  an  era  in  our  settlement.  From  that  time 
we  obtained  boards  for  all  the  various  uses  to  which  they  are  commonly  ap- 
plied. Our  dwellings  were  rendered  comfortable  by  improved  floors;  parti- 
tions were  erected  to  separate  bed-rooms  from  our  kitchens,  and  the  people 
began  to  think  they  were  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  an  old  settlement. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1809  was  marked,  like  that  of  its  prede- 
cessor, by  two  deaths.  On  the  13th  of  January,  an  infant  daughter  of  Na- 
thaniel Coleman  died,  and  on  the  21st  of  that  month  his  wife  Submit,  only 
sister  of  him  who  now  addresses  you,  departed  this  life.  She  was  the  first 
person  who  died  in  the  township  at  an  age  to  be  useful.  They  too  were 
buried  in  our  forest  cemetery.  This  is  not  an  occasion  on  which  it  would 
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Income  me  to  speak  of  that  loved  sister.  Our  hearts  were  bound  to  her  by 
the  strongest  possible  attachment,  and  although  forty-five  years  have  passed 
since  she  bade  us  adieu,  yet  I often  find  the  tear  of  affection  bathing  my 
cheek  when  I reflect  upon  that  parting  scene.  These  were  the  only  deaths 
which  occurred  in  our  township  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  settlement. 

During  the  year  1809,  there  was  no  increase  of  our  settlement  by  immigra- 
tion. A portion  of  the  people  were  engaged  in  efforts  to  repurchase  the 
land  bought  of  Mr.  Phelps.  They  also  opened  roads,  improved  their 
dwellings,  and  some  of  our  young  men  were  married,  and  erected  cabins, 
and  commenced  improvements.  Joshua  Fobes  removed  his  family  on  to  lot 
55,  where  his  brother  Levi  now  resides.  Nathaniel  Coleman  commenced  an 
improvement  on  lot  7 0,  where  he  now  lives;  Samuel  Phillips,  being  married, 
moved  on  to  lot  90,  where  he  erected  a cabin,  near  the  present  residence  of 
Wiliiam  Matthews;  David  Fobes,  being  married,  also  erected  a cabin,  and 
settled  on  the  farm  where  he  still  resides. 

During  the  autumn  of  that  year,  a school-house  was  erected  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town.  It  was  a small  log  cabin,  with  windows  of  oiled  paper. 
It  has  not  been  visible,  I think,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Keziah  Jones, 
now  the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Coleman,  was  employed  to  teach  the  first  school 
taught  in  the  township.  Your  speaker  was  a member  of  that  school,  and 
in  it  obtained  the.  only  common  school  education  which  he  acquired  after 
lie  was  ten  years  of  age. 

During  the  year  1810,  our  settlement  began  to  increase  more  rapidly. 
Samuel  Jones  removed  from  Connecticut,  and  settled  on  lot  28,  where  he 
still  lives;  James  W.  Foster  also  erected  a cabin,  and  removed  on  to  lot  12,  on 
which  Anson  Jones  resides. 

Samuel  Wakeman,  son  of  George  Wakeman,  removed  to  Wayne,  and 
commenced  an  improvement  on  the  lot  on  which  his  father  resided.  There 
were,  according  to  my  recollection,  seventeen  families  in  Wayne  Township  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1811. 

During  the  year  1812,  our  settlement  made  but  little  advance.  The  war 
of  that  year  occupied  the  public  attention.  In  that  war  Wayne,  like  other 
portions  of  the  country,  participated.  We  were  then  attached  to  Trumbull 
county  for  military  purposes.  The  townships  of  Wayne  and  Gustavus  con- 
stituted a company,  commanded  by  our  respected  pioneer  Joshua  Fobes. 
When  the  news  of  General  Hull’s  surrender  of  Detroit  reached  us,  the  whole 
of  our  regiment  was  ordered  to  take  the  field.  It  is  forty-one  years,  this 
day,  since  our  regiment  met  in  general  rendezvous  at  Kfcisman,  and  on  the 
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same  day  took  up  its  line  of  march  for  the  frontier.  Most  of  that  gallant 
hand,  commanded  by  Col.  Richard  Hays,  of  Hartford,  were  then  in  the 
pride  and  glory  of  manhood.  Health  marked  each  cheek,  and  valor  sat 
upon  each  brow.  Forty-one  years  have  passed.  Our  commander  and 
many  more  of  those  gallant  spirits  have  departed  to  their  final  rest.  Others 
remain,  and  are  now  present.  In  order  that  the  audience  may  witness  speci- 
mens of  the  soldiers  of  that  day,  I respectfully  ask  each  member  of  Hays’ 
Regiment,  who  met  with  us  on  the  24th  of  August,  A.  D.  1812,  to  rise  in 
his  place. 

[All  the  officers  and  soldiers  present  complied  with  this  request,  and  stood 
in  their  places,  when  the  speaker  resumed.] 

Thanks,  fellow  soldiers,  for  this  opportunity  of  looking  upon  faces  long 
since  familiar.  Time  has  made  his  mark  upon  us  all.  Our  cheeks  are  fur- 
rowed ; our  heads  are  grey ; our  hands  are  palsied  and  trembling ; the  elas- 
ticity of  youth  has  departed.  We  are  old  men / To  many  of  us  this  will 
be  our  last  interview.  Let  all  of  us  be  able  to  say  at  the  close  of  our  moral 
warfare,  11  We  have  fought  the  good  fight.” 

Fellow  citizens,  pardon  this  digression.  It  was  prompted  by  feelings  com- 
mon to  our  nature.  I will  resume  the  narrative  of  facts. 

After  two  days’  march,  one-half  of  our  troops  were  discharged  and  re- 
turned home.  Capt.  Fobes,  being  one  of  the  senior  officers  of  his  grade, 
continued  in  the  field  for  some  three  months,  when  the  militia  were  relieved 
by  regular  troops  and  drafted  men.  He  was  attended  by  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors. All,  I believe,  performed  their  duty  with  fidelity  and  honor,  and  all 
returned  in  safety  save  one.  Nathan  Fobes,  jr.,  died  on  his  way  home  in 
February  following.  He  was  included  in  the  draft,  and  remained  in  service 
six  months.  He  fell  a victim  to  the  exposures  and  hardships  of  that  cam- 
paign. He  was  my  early  friend.  Sincere,  warm-hearted  and  brave,  he  left 
us  at  the  threshold  of  his  manhood.  We  mourn  the  loss  and  cherish  the 
memory  of  our  young  and  gallant  companion  in  arms. 

The  disease  called  the  “epidemic  of  1812,”  which  proved  so  fatal  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  appeared  in  Wayne  near  the  close  of  that  year. 

The  cases,  however,  were  few,  and  it  had  so  far  lost  its  malignant  form, 
that  it  disappeared  from  among  us  without  a fatal  termination  in  any 
instance.  The  people  of  our  township  commenced  the  year  1813  under 
favorable  auspices. 

I have  endeavored  to  sketch  the  progress  of  our  settlement  for  ten  years 
from  its  commencement.  Since  that  period  it  has  advanced  more  rapidly. 
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At  the  present  time  there  is  one  or  more  settlers  on  every  original  lot  in  the 
township. 

In  1850  its  population  numbered  899  actual  residents;  232  were  charged 
with  tax  on  real  estate.  There  were  6,751  acres  under  cultivation,  and  the 
whole  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  was  estimated  at  $276,746.  There 
were  raised  within  the  township,  7,150  bushels  of  corn;  3,600  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  there  were  22,525  pounds  of  sugar  manufactured.  The  produce 
of  cheese  was  .334,400  pounds,  and  33,460  pounds  of  butter  were  exported 
by  our  farmers. 

The  devotion  of  our  people  to  the  cause  of  education  may  be  estimated 
from  the  facts  that  they  had,  in  1850,  seven  common  schools,  one  academy, 
ten  teachers  and  298  scholars.  Of  the  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  13  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Only  one  of  them,  however,  was  a 
native  of  the  township,  an  unfortunate  in  point  of  mental  endowments. 

Of  the  morality  of  our  people,  I can  say  there  has  been  very  little  litiga- 
tion among  them.  . I think  I can  say  that  in  fifty  years  the  whole  number 
of  lawsuits  carried  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  this  township,  has 
not  averaged  one  to  each  five  years.  I am  not  aware  that  any  resident  of 
the  township  was  ever  arrested  for  crime ; indeed,  if  any  have  been  indicted 
for  even  minor  offences,  such  as  assault  and  battery,  the  fact  has  escaped  my 
recollection,  although  I have,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law,  and  must  have  been  aware  of  it  at  the  time. 

INDUSTRIAL  HABITS  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 

Our  early  settlers  were  men  of  great  energy  of  character.  They  were 
usually  drawn  to  the  west  by  a spirit  of  enterprise,  and  they  manifested  the 
most  determined  perseverance.  No  obstacles  daunted  them,  no  privations 
deterred  them  from  the  accomplishment  pf  their  purpose.  The  rugged  for- 
ests were  overcome  only  by  the  steady,  untiring  energies  of  an  industrious 
people.  Severe  and  constant  labor  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  mere 
recreation.  At  early  dawn  they  were  engaged  in  felling  the  forest  trees,  and 
they  only  retired  when  the  darkness  of  evening  constrained  them  to  leave 
their  labors.  In  the  autumn,  they  were  usually  engaged  in  clearing  off 
their  fallow.  At  that  season  they  might  have  been  found  at  their  labor, 
“ throwing  in  their  log-heaps  ” by  the  light  of  their  fires,  long  before  the 
first  rays  of  the  morning  gave  evidence  of  approaching  day ; and  at  even- 
ing, too,  vou  might,  have  found  them  engaged  in  the  same  employment,  long 
after  daylight  had  ceased  to  aid  them. 
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During  the  winter,  they  usually  rose,  performed  their  domestic  duties,  ate 
their  breakfasts,  and  were  ready  to  enter  upon  field  labor  so  soon  as  daylight 
would  permit.  Each  family  manufactured  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  ma- 
ple. It  constituted  almost  the  only  a' tide  of  commerce  with  which  they 
could  purchase  such  necessaries  as  were  regarded  indispensable  for  the  use  of 
the  family ; the  season  of  sugar-making  was,  therefore,  one  of  hard  and 
unusual  toil,  as  well  as  of  exposure  to  the  cold  and  wet  weather.  Gathering 
sap  and  chopping  wood  occupied  the  day,  and  during  both  night  and  day 
the  kettles  were  kept  boiling.  Often  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday 
night,  the  fires  were  not  permitted  to  die  away ; indeed,  the  Sabbath  was  not 
at  all  times  a day  of  rest  among  those  employed  in  making  sugar.  By  an 
examination  of  the  records  of  Grand  River  Presbytery,  it  will  be  seen  that 
at  a comparatively  recent  period  that  body  expressed  their  disapprobation 
of  gathering  sap  on  the  Sabbath  day  by  its  members. 

Our  roads  in  that  day  were  bad,  and  uncomfortable  in  the  extreme  sense 
of  those  terms.  At  this  time  they  would  be  regarded  as  impassable.  The 
deep  mud,  short  turns,  the  obstructions  of  logs  and  other  inequalities,  ren 
dered  them  unsuited  to  the  use  of  horses,  and  oxen  were  our  only  beasts  ot 
draft.  When  the  pioneer  was  compelled  to  visit  the  older  settlements  for 
provisions  or  for  grinding  his  grain,  he  took  his  oxen  and  wagon,  never  for- 
getting his  bell.  Whenever  and  wherever  night  overtook  him,  he  would 
stop,  unyoke  his  oxen,  put  his  bell  on  one  of  them,  and  permit  them  to  go 
forth  to  obtain  their  food  in  nature’s  pasture.  The  faithful  animals  appeared 
conscious  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  for  they  seldom  rambled  out  cf  hear- 
ing of  their  owner.  In  the  morning  he  would  eat  his  own  frugal  meal,  yoke 
his  oxen,  and  resume  his  journey.  His  return  was  always  hailed  with  plea- 
sure by  his  family,  who  were  usually  in  want  of  the  necessaries  he  brought 
with  him,  and  anxious  for  his  safety. 

Nor  were  the  females  less  industrious.  In  summer  and  winter,  in 
autumn  and  spring,  they  were  engaged  in  their  duties  of  preparing  food  and 
manufacturing  raiment  for  themselves  and  families.  They  often  dressed  the 
flax  after  it  had  been  broken,  always  hatcheled  and  spun  it,  and  carded  and 
spun  the  tow  which  it  yielded.  They  made  not  only  their  own  ordinary  ap- 
parel, but  colored  a portion  of  the  yarn  or  thread,  and  wove  their  cloth  in 
checks,  from  which  they  made  up  their  holiday  dresses ; pocket  handker- 
chiefs were  fabricated  in  the  same  manner. 

They  colored  the  wool  from  a dye  made  from  the  bark  of  the  butternut 
tree,  tinctured  with  copperas;  they  carded,  spun,  and  wove  it;  thev  then 
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cut  and  made  the  garments  for  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands.  I need 
not  remind  the  old  men  now  present  of  the  buzzing  wheel  which  so  often 
awoke  us  in  the  autumnal  mornings  long  before  the  early  dawn  awoke  the 
feathered  songsters  in  the  forests  around  our  dwellings. 

The  garments  thus  manufactured,  were  regarded  as  well  suited  to  the 

wants  of  that  day.  I may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I first  appeared  as  an 

Attorney  and  Counselor  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  State,  in  shirt  and 

pants  spun  and  wove,  cut  and  made  in  my  own  dwelling. 

/ 

PRIVATIONS  AND  ECONOMY. 

Our  early  settlers  were  subjected  to  many  privations,  as  would  appear  from 
what  has  already  been  stated.  Their  dwellings  were  rude  and  inconvenient. 
Glass  windows  were  not  to  be  enjoyed  at  that  day.  The  light  was  obtained 
usually  from  the  chimney,  the  door,  and  window  places  filled  with  oiled  paper 
instead  of  glass.  They  had  usually  but  one  room,  which  served  as  a kitchen, 
dining  room,  parlor  and  nursery.  Their  crockery  was  arranged  on  shelves  in 
one  comer  of  the  house,  and  under  these  shelves  their  iron  ware  and  cooking 
materials  were  arranged.  They  used  their  chamber,  also,  for  a sleeping  apart- 
ment, the  storing  of  provisions  and  such  other  articles  as  were  deemed  worthy 
of  a place  in  the  dwelling.  The  roofs  were  formed  of  clapboards  split  from 
oak  timber.  They  generally  conducted  off  the  rain  pretty  well,  but  in  win- 
ter, when  the  wind  blew,  the  snow  would  find  its  way  between  these 
clapboards,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  those  lodging  “ up  stairs  ” to  awake 
in  the  morning  and  find  half  an  inch  of  snow  on  their  couches.  The  mode 
of  ascending  into  the  chamber,  was  usually  by  a common  ladder,  or  by 
means  of  large  wooden  pins  driven  into  the  logs  at  proper  distances,  on 
which  the  person  could  step  while  ascending. 

Their  wardrobe  was  usually  in  keeping  with  their  dwellings,  coarse  in  their 
texture,  and  of  the  plainest  kind.  At  first,  we  had  neither  fulling  mills  nor 
tailors,  and  while  I would  speak  to  the  mortification  of  no  one,  I may  say 
that  for  more  than  two  years  I was  myself  destitute  of  a coat  of  fulled  cloth 
in  which  I could  appear  at  church,  and  I was  more  than  twenty-two  years  cf 
age  when  I obtained  my  first  suit  of  broadcloth.  Others  were  more  fortu- 
nate than  myself,  while  others  were  less  successful  in  that  respect.  It 
was  common,  in  the  early  period  of  our  settlement  for  gentlemen  to  appear 
at  church  on  the  Sabbath  bare-footed,  in  clean  shirts,  pants,  and  vests, 
without  coats,  which  sometimes  were  not  conveniently  to  be  had.  Our  ladies 
were  generally  in  the  habit  of  walking  to  church  bare-footed,  carrying  their 
shoes  and  stockings  in  their  hands  until  near  the  place  of  meeting,  when 
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they  would  stop  and  clothe  their  pedestvial  extremities,  and  then  walk  into 
the  sanctuary.  After  services,  they  would  again  preserve  both  stockings  and 
shoes,  by  carrying  them  home  in  their  hands.  A*ll,  however,  were  clad  in 
neat  apparel,  and  for  that  day  their  garments  were  regarded  as  decent. 

The  food  was  somewhat  of  the  same  character.  Wheat  was  scarce,  and  it 
was  impossible  at  times  to  obtain  grinding.  Most  families  were  provided 
with  “ samp  mortars.”  These  were  formed  by  burning  a cavity  into  the  top 
of  a stump,  and  then  providing  a large  pestle  six  or  eight  feet  in  length 
suspended  over  the  stump,  by  fastening  the  upper  end  to  a spring-pole,  the 
lower  end  being  suited  to  the  cavity  in  the  stump  below  it.  Some  fifteen 
inches  from  the  lower  end,  two  pins  protruded  from  opposite  sides,  which 
served  as  handles.  The  corn  being  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  stump,  the 
pestle  was  brought  down  on  it  with  such  force  as  to  break  it  xi  pieces,  and  a 
woman  or  child  would  pound  sufficient  for  the  family  a meal  in  a very  short 
time.  Potatoes  were  also  much  used.  Often  have  I seen  a family  gathered 
around  the  table  at  dinner,  with  no  other  variety  of  food  than  boiled  pota- 
toes, salt  and  butter.  Pastry  was  little  used.  The  first  “minced  pies”  I ate 
on  the  Reserve,  was  composed  of  pumpkin  instead  of  apple,  vinegar  in  the 
place  of  wine  or  cider,  bear’s  meat  instead  of  beef.  The  whole  was  sweet- 
ened with  wild  honey  instead  of  sugar,  and  seasoned  with  domestic  peppers 
pulverized,  instead  of  cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice,  and  never  did  I taste 
pastry  with  a better  relish. 


THEIR  HOSPITALITY. 

The  pioneer  felt  himself  at  home  wherever  he  found  a cabin.  He  was 
always  made  welcome.  He  and  his  team  were  treated  with  precisely  the 
same  fare  that  his  host  and  his  team  enjoyed.  If  he  reached  a cabin  near 
nightfall,  he  was  expected  to  remain  until  the  next  morning.  His  visits  were 
interesting.  He  informed  his  friends  of  all  that  had  happened  in  his  region, 
the  progress  of  the  settlement,  the  prospect  of  its  increase,  the  crops,  and  all 
the  incidents  of  the  day;  the  last  arrival  from  Connecticut  or  York  State 
was  told,  and  events  which  had  transpired  in  those  States  a month  previously 
were  listened  to  with  interest  as  the  latest  news  of  the  day.  Nor  was  the 
guest  expected  to  hurry  away  in  the  morning.  He  remained  until  after 
breakfast,  when  he  departed  with  the  kind  wishes  of  his  friends,  whom  he 
never  offended  by  offering  pay  for  his  entertainment. 

If  a pioneer  visited  his  neighbor,  he  was  always  invited  to  remain  and 
partake  of  the  usual  repast  of  the  family.  In  that  day  temperance  societies 
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had  not  been  formed.  Ardent  spirits  were  in  common  use.  They  were 
sometimes  found  in  cabins  destitute  of  flour  and  meat.  They  were  regarded 
as  approximating  to  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  hospitality  of  that  day  de- 
manded their  presentation  to  every  visitant.  They  were  used  at  all  social 
gatherings,  at  the  raisings  of  cabins  and  military  musters.  I mention  these 
facts  with  regret,  in  order  that  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  early  settlers 
may  be  accurately  known  to  those  who  come  after  us. 

THEIR  SOCIAL  HABITS. 

Our  pioneers  met  but  seldom  for  social  pleasures.  But  that  circumstance 
added  interest  to  their  gatherings.  The  ladies  did  not  call  at  4 o’clock,  P. 
M.  as  at  this  day ; they  left  home  in  the  morning,  taking  their  children  with 
them,  and  occupied  the  day  in  an  efficient  visit,  and  in  returning  before  the 
disappearance  of  daylight.  Never  have  I seen  visits  enjoyed  with  greater 
zest.  In  the  winter  time,  when  the  sledding  was  good,  the  oxen  were  yoked 
and  the  entire  family  took  passage  in  a sled,  and  the  long  winter  evenings 
were  not  unfrequently  spent  in  social  conversation  among  two,  three,  or  some- 
times half  a dozen  families.  The  friendships  of  that  day  were  strong  and 
uninterrupted.  There  were  no  feuds,  no  contentions,  no  strifes  among  them. 

THE  FIRST  WEDDING  IN  TOWN. 

In  the  winter  of  1807  Philemon  Brockway  was  married  to  Sarah  Fobes. 
daughter  of  Nathan  Fobes.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  at  the  house  of 
her  father,  and  as  nearly  as  I now  recollect,  all  the  grown  people  in  town 
were  invited  as  guests.  For  weeks  the  event  was  looked  to  as  one  of  unu- 
sual interest.  Fortunately,  the  snow  was  some  ten  inches  deep,  and  the 
sledding  good.  With  the  exception  of  some  aged  people,  every  gentleman 
and  lady  who  had  been  invited,  was  promptly  in  attendance.  It  was  truly 
a jovial  party.  The  attendance  of  a clergyman  could  not  easily  be  obtained, 
and  a Justice  of  the  Peace  was  employed  to  officiate.  All  passed  off  mer- 
rily. The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  duly  congratulated,  and  saluted  with 
the  friendly  kiss.  The  whiskey  king  was  passed  round  in  earthen  bowls 
and  tin  cups.  Neither  goblets  nor  tumblers  were  then  used  among  the 
democratic  population  of  our  town.  All  were  social,  all  were  merry,  and  at 
a seasonable  hour  the  guests  departed  to  their  homes,  highly  gratified  with 
the  “ first  wedding  in  town,”  and  it  was  long  referred  to  as  one  of  the  inter- 
esting incidents  of  our  early  settlement. 
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ABORIGINAL  INHABITANTS. 

Some  eight  or  ten  families  of  natives  were  for  many  years  occupants  of  a 
small  village  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pamatooming  creek,  on  lot 
93.  It  was  a delightful  situation,  overlooking  the  lowlands  along  the  stream 
for  a great  distance  above  and  below  the  village.  The  whole  population 
may  have  numbered  forty.  They  were  under  the  guidance  of  a shrewd  and 
talented  chief  named  “Omic.”  They  constituted  a portion  of  the  Messacauga 
band  of  Chippewa  tribe.  Their  sugar  camps  were  in  Cherry  Valley,  whither 
they  repaired  every  winter  'for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar,  which  they 
usually  carried  to  Pittsburg  for  sale.  They  often  furnished  our  people  with 
venison  and  bears-meat  in  return  for  potatoes  and  such  other  articles  as  our 
people  could  spare. 

I have  no  dates  relative  to  the  time  when  those  people  took  up  their  resi- 
dence at  said  village.  In  1810  the  inhabitants  of  Williamsfield  and  Wayne 
called  together  and  erected  a school-house  for  their  accommodation,  and  a 
dwelling  house  for  the  missionary  who  undertook  to  instruct  them.  These 
buildings  were  some  seventy  rods  north-east  of  the  village,  and  perhaps  an 
equal  distance  from  the  south  road  passing  east  and  west  through  the  Town- 
ship. 

The  name  of  the  missionary  was  William  Matthews.  He  was  uncle  to 
the  gentleman  of  that  name,  now  residing  on  the  road  referred  to,  east 
of  the  creek.  He  commenced  teaching  the  children  of  the  Indians,  and 
appeared  to  be  gaining  their  confidence,  when  unfortunately  the  “small  pox” 
made  its  appearance  among  them,  and  several  of  their  number  fell  victims 
to  that  pestilential  disease.  They  regarded  this  misfortune  as  an  evidence 
that  the  “Great  Spirit”  was  not  pleased  with  their  location,  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  fully  recovered  from  the  disease  they  prepared  to  seek  a new  home 
in  the  west. 

They  left  in  the  winter  of  1810-11,  and  never  returned.  They  tarried  a 
while  in  Huron  County,  where  a son  of  “Omic”  murdered  a white  man,  for 
which  he  was  arrested,  tried,  and  being  convicted,  was  hanged  at  Cleveland 
in  June  1812.  “Omic”  with  his  band  joined  the  British  Indians  in  the  war 
of  that  year,  and  mingled  in  the  “ battles  of  the  Peninsula,”  which  were 
fought  on  the  26th  of  September.  In  those  contests  he  actually  engaged 
in  conflict  with  some  of  his  former  friends  and  benefactors  from  Wayne  and 
Williamsfield. 
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CIVIL  ORGANIZATION. 

I have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  organized  Township  to 
which  Wayne  was  attested  at  its  first  settlement;  indeed  I am  led  to  think 
the  public  works  were  that  time  so  loosely  kept  that  it  would  now  be  difficult 
to  obtain  any  authentic  date  on  the  subject.  Our  friend,  Joseph  Fobes,  in- 
forms me  that  in  1804,  he  voted  at  Hartford  on  the  Presidential  election  of 
that  year. 

My  first  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  in  1806,  where  the  three  number 
sevens  now  constituting  Kinsman,  Gustavus,  and  Green ; the  three  number 
eights,  now  constituting  Willliamsfield,  Wayne  and  Colebrook,  were  organiz- 
ed into  a Township  by  the  name  of  “Green.”  The  elections  were  then  held 
at  the  house  of  Judge  Kinsman. 

In  1811,  the  county  of  Ashtabula  was  organized,  and  the  tier  of  town- 
ships numbered  eight,  from  the  state  line  to  the  south  range,  now  transfered 
by  the  statute  from  Trumbull  County  to  Ashtabula,  and  the  number  eights 
and  nines  in  the  first,  second  and  third  ranges,  were  organized  into  a town- 
ship by  the  name  of  “ Wayne.”  This  was  the  first  instance  that  the  name 
of  “Wayne”  formed  a place  on  the  records  of  our  county,  and  ours  was  the 
first  township  organized  by  its  officers.  There  were  at  that  time  only  eight 
towns  in  the  county,  to  wit;  Wayne,  Windsor,  Richfield,  Jefferson,  Salem, 
Kingsville,  Harpersfield  and  Ashtabula. 

The  first  township  election  was  at  the  house  of  Nathan  Fobes.  Nathaniel 
Coleman  and  Samuel  Tuttle  were  elected  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  first 
judicial  proceeding  was  held  before  Justice  Coleman  at  his  house.  Joseph 
Coy  was  the  complaining  servant,  and  a Mr.  Hutchinson  was  the  defending 
master.  The  case  arose  under  the  act  “ concerning  apprentices  and  servants,” 
then  in  force,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  interesting  incident,  and  nearly  all 
the  men  and  boys  of  the  township  came  together  to  attend  this  sblemn 
Court,  being  the  first  in  the  township  of  Wayne. 

In  1813,  the  surveyed  townships  numbered  8 and  9 in  the  third  range’ 
were  set  off  into  an  organized  township  called  “Lebanon,”  and  in  1819  the 
number  nines  in  the  first  and  second  ranges,  were  organized  into  a separate 
township  by  the  name  of  Andover.  This  left  the  number  eights  in  the  first 
and  second  ranges  to  constitute  the  township  of  Wayne.  They  remained 
together  until  the  year  1826,  when  number  eight  in  the  first  range  was  in- 
corporated by  the  name  of  “ Williamsfield,”  and  Wayne  township  retained 
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its  proper  cognomen,  by  which  it  has  since  been  known,  and  will  probably 
remain  known  in  coming  time. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS. 

In  1808  the  church  at  Vernon  was  divided,  and  those  professors  of  re- 
ligion, who  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  faith,  resident  in 
Kinsman,  Gustavus,  Williamsfield  and  Wayne,  were  organized  into  a sepa- 
rate church.  The  preparatory  meeting  was  held,  the  church  was  formed, 
and  the  sacrament  administered  in  a log  barn,  built  by  George  Matthews,  in 
the  north  part  of  Kinsman.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wick  of  Youngstown,  was  the 
officiating  clergyman. 

In  1816,  the  people  of  Wayne  and  Williamsfield,  united  in  erecting  a log 
meeting  house,  on  lot  51,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  now  lives.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  glass  windows,  a pulpit  and  singers’  gallery.  Soon  after  its 
erection,  the  church  above  referred  to  was  again  divided,  and  those  members 
who  lived  in  Williamsfield  and  Wayne,  were  erected  into  a separate  church 
which  held  its  meetings  in  this  house  until  1831,  when  the  house  was  acci- 
dentally burned.  The  Rev.  Alvan  Coe  was  the  first  preacher  employed  by 
the  new  church,  and  the  venerable  Ephraim  T.  Woodruff,  now  present,  was 
their  first  settled  pastor. 

After  the  loss  of  their  meeting  house,  the  church  was  again  divided,  and 
a new  meeting  house  was  erected  at  the  centre  of  Wayne,  in  which  the 
church  of  this  town  l^s  since  worshipped,  while  that  of  Williamsfield  has  oc- 
cupied a building  of  their  own. 

There  has  also  for  many  years  past  been  a Methodist  church  organized  in 
Wayne.  They  have  usually  held  their  meetings  at  some  convenient  school- 
house.  They  are  quite  respectable  in  point  of  numbers,  and  highly  so  in 
the  character  of  its  members ; but  I have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary date  to  enable  me  to  state  the  time  of  its  formation,  or  to  give  details 
- of  its  history. 

ANCIENT  WORK. 

Our  township  contains  but  one  of  those  works  called  “ ancient  fortifica- 
tions,” of  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  so  little  is  known.  That 
work  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Parmataving  Creek,  on  lot  89, 
near  where  the  mill  now  stands.  It  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  de- 
signed for  defence.  Its  parapet  walls  were  some  three  feet  in  height,  and  on 
them  were  found  forest  trees  of  the  ordinary  size.  It  was  evidently  erect- 
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ed  by  the  same  people,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  those  ancient  works  so 
numerous  at  the  south  and  west  of  us  were  erected,  and  which  are  described 
with  so  much  accuracy  of  detail.  I will  not  therefore  occupy  further  time 
on  that  subject. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

It  may  be  proper  that  I should  state  that  the  animals  found  here  at  the 
first  settlement  of  our  township,  were  such  as  was  common  to  the  “Reserve” 
generally.  The  elk  and  deer  were  hunted  for  their  meat.  They  were  plen- 
ty, and  at  times  were  easily  obtained.  Besides  them  there  w^re  bears, 
wolves,  gray  and  black  foxes,  racoon,  wild  cat,  opossum,  porcupine, 
cole-cat,  the  black,  grey,  red  and  ground  squirrel.  Our  streams  contained 
beaver,  otter  and  muskrat.  There  was  also  occasionally  a panther,  but  I 
reccollect  of  only  one  having  been  killed  within  our  township,  and  that  was 
in  the  winter  of  1808.  The  wild  turkey  was  very  common  in  the  early 
period  of  our  settlement,  and  furnished  much  support  to  our  early  inhabit- 
ants, wild  geese  and  ducks  were  also  taken  occasionally. 

The  wolves  were  troublesome.  They  killed  our  hogs  and  sheep,  and  a 
warfare  was  kept  up  against  them,  until  they  were  entirely  destroyed 
bbout  the  year  1835.  The  bear  and  elk  also  disappeared  about  that  time. 
The  red  fox  first  began  to  be  seen  among  us  in  the  year  1817,  rabbits  al- 
so made  their  appearance  about  that  time. 

There  are  some  deer  and  some  turkeys  yet  found  in  our  forests,  but  they 
are  few,  and  are  seldom  taken. 

My  friends  I have  detained  you  perhaps  too  long  in  this  relation  of  his- 
torical facts ; but  I beg  you  to  remember  that  I have  spoken  rather  for  the 
information  of  those  who  come  after  us,  than  for  the  pleasure  of  those  now 
present.  When  fifty  years  hence,  the  first  centurial  anniversary  shall  be  cel- 
ebrated in  this  town,  I desire  the  speaker  who  shall  address  that  assembly, 
to  have  before  him  dates,  showing  what  our  township  has  been  and  now  is. 
When  fifty  years  more  shall  have  passed  away,  and  our  children’s  children 
shall  assemble  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  our  first  settlement,  they  will 
be  interested  in  facts  which  are  too  familiar  to  excite  an  interest  with  us. 

As  we  look  forward  through  the  vista  of  coming  time  and  contemplate 
that  assemblage  of  our  descendants  we  are  overwhelmed  with  thought. 
What  number  of  people  will  then  inhabit  our  township  ? What  will  be 
their  moral,  their  political,  their  religious  character  ? What  improvements 
will  they  have  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences  ? In  all  the  conveniences  and 
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refinements  of  life  ? W hat  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God,  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  will  be  unfolded  to  them  ? How  far  will  they  have  advanced 
toward  that  Millennium  of  which  we  read,  of  which  we  believe  and  for 
which  we  pray  ? Who  will  compose  that  assembly  ? Who  will  preside  in 
it?  Who  will  address  it?  Fifty  years  will  solve  those  questions,  we  can- 
not answer  them. 

My  attachments  to  this  place  and  its  early  settlers  are  those  of  childhood 
and  of  youth.  They  were  interwoven  with  my  early  existence  and  are 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  age.  I loved  the  dark  forests  which 
at  that  period  covered  those  beautiful  fields : I wandered  along  those  crystal 
streamlets  with  delight : I gazed  upon  their  limpid  waters : I looked  around 
me  and  admired  nature  as  she  stood  forth,  clad  in  her  beadtiful  robes : I start- 

Iled  the  timid  deer  from  his  lair : I gazed  upon  the  ferocious  wolf  as  he  fled 
from  me,  and  laughed  at  the  awkward  movements  of  the  rumpless  bear,  as 
he  clumsily  made  his  way  through  the  dense  underbrush.  Those  scenes  are 
yet  dear  to  memory. 

Though  a lad  I associated  with  the  pioneers.  I participated  in  their 
cabin-raisings,  their  military  musters  and  their  social  circles ; I became  at- 
tached to  them : and  although  the  storms  of  adversity  have  since  that  period 
raged  around  me,  and  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  has  at  times  cheered  my 
life,  I still  cherish  those  attachments,  and  the  recollection  of  those  early 
companions,  cheers  many  a moment  which  would  otherwise  be  darkened  by 
solitude.  Indeed  when  I reflect  upon  those  scenes,^  and  call  to  mind  those 
companions,  my  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  those  hallowed  emotions  which 
cluster  around  the  memory  of  early  days,  and  impart  sanctity  to  the  relations 
of  long  tried  and  unfaltering  frendship. 

Some  of  those  early  associates  have  departed  to  a higher  and  a happier 
sphere.  Many  yet  remain  and  are  here  with  us.  They  must  feel  a conscious 
satisfaction  in  havihg  contributed  their  influence  to  establish  that  moral  sen- 
timent, to  the  promotion  of  that  political  intelligence,  to  the  formation  of 
that  religious  character  which  has  so  long  distinguished  the  people  of  Wayne. 
Although  they  will  soon  leave  their  present  sphere  of  action,  their  works 
will  survive,  and  their  influence  will  be  felt  long  after  their  names  will  be 
forgotten. 

Yes,  and  posterity  will  improve  upon  their  example : greater  refinement, 
a higher  morality,  more  exalted  religious  views  will  characterise  those  who 
follow  us.  As  we  look  forward  and  see  mankind  more  intelligent,  more  ex  _ 
alted,  more  holy,  our  hearts  swell  with  gratitude  to  our  Creator:  and  as  we 
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old  people  are  soon  to  leave  this  field  of  labor,  we  would  cheerfully  exhort 
those  who  survive  us  to  let  their  course  be  Onward  and  Upward. 

The  following  original  hymn,  by  Rev.  D.  H.  Babcock,  was  sung: 

i. 

God  of  Nations ! ever  teach  ns 
From  what  source  our  blessh  gs  come  ; 

If  Thou  smile,  then  we  shall  prosper; 

Wayne  shall  be  a happy  home. 


May  no  son  of  this,  our  mother. 

Ever  touch  the  sparkling  bowl ; 
May  no  lost,  ho  fallen  brother, 

Ever  chain  or  sell  a soul. 

nr. 

Let  affection’s  sacred  fountain, 

In  pure  channels  ever  run  ; 

So  that  love  shall  be  immortal — 
Friendship  shall  survive  the  sun. 


By  this  process,  earth  shall  flourish 
With  the  bloom  and  hues  of  Heaven. 

Every  virtue  let  us  nourish 
Till  a higher  life  be  given. 

v. 

Friends  of  Freedom  ! Onward  ! onward  ! 

Victory  yet  shall  crown  the  strife. 

And  the  names  of  men  like  Giddings, 

Fill* the  nations  with  new  life. 

VI. 

Names  like  his  the  Globe  shall  compass. 

Like  a starry  belt  or  zone, 

And  this  lighted  glorious  pathway, 

Be  to  coming  millions  known. 

The  following  Resolution,  offered  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Chamberlain,  was 
seconded  by  several  voices: 

Resolved , That  when  this  meeting  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  fit  the 
Centre  Church,  at  10  o’clock  on  the  24th  of  August,  A.  D.  1903.  / 

Mr.  C.  remarked — “In glancing  at  this  Resolution,  which  is  just  put  into 
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my  hand,  it  seems  like  presumption  to  offer  it;  the  tongue  falters.  Who 
will  be  there  on  that  day  ? W ill  any  of  the  venerable  forms  of  these  early 
pioneers?  None!  Will  any  of  the  officers  or  Marshals  who  have  con- 
ducted with  such  signal  ability  the  proceedings  of  this  day  be  there  ? Gone ! 
Will  any  of  the  middle-adged,  now  in  active  life,  among  the  thousands  of 
this  thoughtful  assembly  be  there  ? They,  too,  will  be  gone ! They  who 
have  addressed  us  ? Gone ! all  gone ! But  still,  there  may  be  a propriety  in 
passing  this  Resolution.  Among  the  joyous  throngs  of  youth  who  are  now- 
just  stepping  upon  life’s  stage,  and  “rejoicing  as  a strong  man  to  run  a race,’’ 
there  may  be  some.  The  blossoms  of  liealth  and  comeliness  now  cluster 
thickly  on  your  brow;  may  heaven  protect  you  in  life  and  virtue;  you  will 
there  and  then  rehearse  the  proceedings  of  this  day.”  Adopted  unani- 
mously. 

On  motion  of  Calvin  C.  W ick,  Esq., 

Resolved , That  the  proceedings  of  this  Celebration,  with  the  speech  of 
the  Hon.  J.  R.  Giddings,  and  the  Poem  of  Rev.  E.  B.  Chamberlain,  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  ancient  choir  then  sung  the  following  stanzas  to  the  tune  of  Sher- 
burn : 

While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night, 

All  seated  on  the  ground, 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down, 

And  glory  shone  around. 

“ Fear  not,”  said  he,  for  mighty  dread 
Had  seized  their  troubled  mind, 

“ Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I bring 
To  you  and  all  mankind. 

The  President  of  the  Day  then  gave  a history  of  the  old  Bible  above  re- 
ferred to,  when  the  choir  suns:  the  following  lines : 

7 o o 

This  book  is  all  that’s  left  me  now  ! Tears  will  unbidden  start : 

With  faltering  lip  and  throbbing  brow,  I press  it  to  my  heart, 

For  many  generations  past,  here  is  our  family  tree. 

My  mother’s  hands  this  Bible  clasped  ; she,  dying,  gave  it  me. 

Ah,  well  do  I remember  those  whose  names  these  records  bear, 

Who  round  the  hearth-stone  used  to  close  after  the  evening  prayer. 

And  speak  of  what  these  pages  said,  in  terms  my  heart  would  thrill. 
Though  they  are  with  the  silent  dead,  here  are  they  lining  still. 
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My  father  read  this  holy  book  to  brothers,  sisters  dear. 

How  calm  was  my  poor  mother’s  look,  who  leaned  God’s  word  to  hear. 

Her  angel  face — I see  it  yet ! What  thronging  memories  come  ! 

Again  that  little  group  is  met,  within  the  halls  of  home. 

Thou  truest  friend  man  ever  knew,  thy  constancy  I’ve  tried, 

Where  all  were  false  I found  thee  true — my  counselor  and  guide. 

The  mines  of  earth  no  treasures  give  that  could  this  volume  buy. 

In  teaching  me  the  way  to  live,  it  taught  me  how  to  die. 

The  following  brief  address  was  Jlien  made  by  Joshua  Fobes,  Sen.,  the  first 
settler  of  the  town : 

It  does  me  good  to  see  so  many  of  my  good  old  friends  and  acquaintances 
able  to  attend  this  meeting,  and  I hope  and  trust  that  the  proceedings  of  this  day 
will  be  so  conducted  as  to  redound  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  good  of 
the  rising  generation,  showing  forth  the  mighty  works  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
I confess  that  I take  some  humble  pride  in  noticing  the  tokens  of  respect 
that  our  citizens  manifest  towards  the  pioneers,  and  especially  my  wife  and 
I.  Although  we  were  the  first  in  town,  no  person  will  say  that  we  were  the 
instigators  of  this  day’s  uproar.  However,  I wish  them  peace  and  prosperity 
in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come,  and  that  the  best  of  Heaven’s  bless- 
ings be  their  reward.  The  Lord  only  knows  who  of  this  assembly,  at  the 
close  of  fifty  years  to  come  will  be  alive,  and  able  to  tell  the  proceedings,  and 
who  they  were  that  took  an  active  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

When  I look  back  fifty  years,  the  time  I first  stepped  foot  into  this  town- 
ship, chopping  the  road  to  the  promised ‘land,  then  a howling  wilderness,  in- 
habited only  by  beasts  of  prey  and  men  as  wild  as  they,  and  to  think  of  the 
afflictions.  hardships  and  sufferings  which  we  have  endured,  it  seems  like  a 
dream  when  one  awakes;  also  how  we  have  been  preserved  by  an  ovenuling 
hand  of  Providence  through  many  dangers  seen  and  unseen,  I am  led  to 
wonder  that  we  are  yet  alive,  whilst  almost  all  the  first  settler's  of  my 
acquaintance  are  gone  to  the  spirit  world,  but  here  and  there  one  left.  I feel 
to  take  shame  to  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes  for  the  ingratitude 
that  I have  returned  to  Almighty  God  for  the  manifold  blessings  that  hath 
been  bestowed  upon  us  all  our  lives  long.  Our  days  are  almost  numbered; 
we,  too,  must  soon  follow  them  into  the  eternal  world.  Brothers,  sisters,  the 
time  is  short ; what  we  do  must  be  done  quickly,  for  the  end  of  all  things  is 
at  hand ; let  us  be  up  and  doing,  standing  with  our  lamps  trimmed  and 
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I burning,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
| Christ,  for  we  know  not  the  day  nor  hour  the  Son  of  Man  cometh. 

A few  words  to  the  rising  generation,  and  I have  done.  My  friends,  you 
! see  me  a poor  old  grey-headed  man,  worn  out  by  my  imprudence,  and  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  just  ready  to  tumble  into  the  grave.  I don’t  ask  you 
to  pattern  after  me.  I hope  and  trust  that  my  faults  and  imperfections  will 

Ii  be  forgotten  and  forgiven  both  in  this  life  and  that,  which  is  to  come. 

It  grieves  me  to  see  how  little  regard  somo-people  appear  to  have  for  the 
. glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  their  own  souls,  form  Him  we  live,  move 
and  have  our  being ; from  Him  we  receive  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  1 
believe  our  Heavenly  Father  designed  mankind  to  be  happy,  and  they  can 
s be,  if  they  would  but  try,  as  they  do  to  get  silver  and  gold.  That  little  word, 

’ Try,  well  put  in  execution,  will  accomplish  great  and  marvellous  things* 
f | In  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  Col.  Miller  was  ordered  to  take  a certain 
British  fort;  Miller  said  “I  will  try;”  he  did  so,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the 
fort.  I want  you  to  take  heed  to  your  ways,  how  you  spend  your  time  and 
talents,  for  time  is  precious.  Try  to  lay  up  a treasure  in  Heaven.  Re- 
member the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  Take  the  word  of  God  for 
your  guide ; let  it  be  your  study  to  become  useful ; that  tells  us  what  man- 
kind are  by  nature,  and  what  we  must  be  by  grace  to  inherit  eternal  life. 
In  all  your  gettings,  get  wisdom  and  knowledge,  for  knowledge  is  power. 
The  old  adage  is,  if  you  would  have  friends,  show  yourselves  friendly ; do  to 
others  as  you  would  wish  to  be  done  by  Avoid  vicious  company  and  con- 
tention, which  genders  strife ; as  far  as  in  you  lies,  live  peaceably  with  all 
mankind. 

SISTow  let  us  all  so  live,  that  when  time  with  us  on  earth  shall  end,  we  can 
celebrate  the  praises  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  in  that  world  above  where 
1 1 trouble  shall  cease,  and  harmony  shall  abound.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  notwithstanding  the  late  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  another  “ old-fashioned  tune  ” was  called  for,  and  the  multitude 
seemed  to  listen  with  increased  delight,  to  the  tune  of  “Delight”  sung  to 
the  verse — 

No  burning  lieats  by  day, 

Nor  blasts  of  evening  air, 

Shall  take  my  health  away 
If  God  he  with  me  there  ; 

Thou  art  my  sun. 

And  thou  my  shade, 
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To  guard  my  head, 

By  night  or  noon. 

This  tune  was  sung  in  an  animated  manner,  as  they  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  inspiration  of  nature,  and  re-produced  the  sweet  strains  they’d  sung  in 
“ other  days.” 

And  when  the  tremulous  tones  of  this  Ancient  Band,  which  seemed  en- 
dued with  more  than  earthly  melody,  had  died  away — 

f)  \ 

“Amid  the  gray  old  trunks  that  high  in  heaven 
Mingle  their  mossy  boughs,” — 

The  audience  arose,  and  united  in  singing  Old  Hundred , to  the  following 
psalm  and  doxology,: 

“ Thus  far  the  Lord  hath  led  me  on, 

Thus  far  his  power  prolonged  my  days.” 

Bev.  E.  T.  Woodruff,  the  first  settled  minister  in  Wayne,  then  made  a 
short,  but  feeling  address,  but  his  voice  was  so  feeble  that  he  was  not  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  pronounced  the  benediction. 

In  the  evening,  a very  large  audience  assembled  at  an  early  hour  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  and  the  evening  was  most  agreeably  spent  in 
listening  to  anecdotes  and  statements  from  early  settlers,  in  listening  to  some 
excellent  pieces  of  music  from  the  Wayne  choir,  accompanied  by  the  organ; 
and  among  the  exercises  of  this  occasion,  the  following  poem  from  the  Rev. 
Daniel  H.  Babcock,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  a native  of  this  place,  was  read: 

Full  fifty  years,  with  all  their  scenes,  have  fled 
Since  Joshua  Fobes  his  lonely  tent  here  spread  ; 

Since  to  this  howling  wilderness  he  came, 

A nd  on  the  social  hearth  lit  up  a flame, 

Fuil  fifty  winters,  with  their  drifting  snows, 

And  fifty  summers,  blooming  as  the  rose, 

Have  to  a past  eternity  been  swept, 

Since  the  first  white  man  here  a household  kept. 

Those  fifty  years — who,  who  alas,  can  tell 

What  smiles  have  played — what  burning  tears  have  fell 

What  plans  succeeded,  and  what  hopes  have  failed  ! 

What  deeds  rejoiced  in  and  what  woes  bewailed  ! 

Like  cities  on  Ohio’s  panoramic  tide. 

These  years,  these  scenes,  before  my  vision  glide. 

I see  the  axe  by  which  the  first  tree  fell  ; 
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I hear  the  blow  — it  echoes  through  the  dell. 

I see  the  tinder-box,  the  flint,  the  steel ; 

The  spark  now  catches,  and  the  flames  reveal. 

A genial  fire  within  the  forest  glows, 

Where,  for  uncounted  years,  no  flame  arose. 

A spot  is  cleared,  a house  of  logs  I see, 

Built  by  some  spring,  or  brook  of  joyous  glee. 

Within  that  house  a family  now  dwell. 

The  town  is  founded,  and  is  founded  well. 

Not  Cecrops,  who  with  Athens’  deathless  fame 
Has,  as  its  founder,  linked  his  honored  name ; 

Nor  Romulus,  who  with  proud  Rome  must  blend 
His  fame  and  glory  till  the  world  shall  end, 

Had  more  of  courage  and  subduing  toil, 

Or  reaped  a richer  harvest  from  the  soil. 

Austin  and  Kinsman  each  had  built  a town 

Called  by  their  names,  and  fraught  with  wide  renown. 

And  Smith,  in  Vernon,  had  a fame  acquired. 

As  one  who  settled  in  a place  retired. 

And  other  towns,  of  which  far  less  I knew, 

Were  rising  up,  like  new-born  Isles,  to  view. 

Their  deeds,  in  prose,  on  some  bright  page  shall  glow, 
Or,  in  soft  numbers,  shall  hereafter  flow. 

To  these  old  settlements  our  founders  sped 
For  earthly  comfort  and  for  heavenly  bread. 

A mill  and  meeting  there  they  joy  to  find — 

Food  for  the  body,  and  th’  immortal  mind. 

The  white  man  comes  — the  red  man  hastes  away; 

No  bark  canoes  on  Pymatuning  play; 

Their  council  fires  along  its  shores  grow  dim ; 

To  savage  strains  succeeds  the  gospel  hymn. 

Look  once  again  ! Another  house  behold  ! 

Not  made  of  marble,  nor  o’erlaid  with  gold; 

It  has  no  lofty  spire,  no  sounding  bell, 

Whose  tones  with  all-commanding  accents  swell. 

In  its  broad  aisle  no  Brussels  carpet  lies. 

Nor  furnace  range  the  wintry  cold  defies. 

Yet,  godly  men  and  women  gather  there 
To  hear  of  Jesus,  and  unite  in  prayer. 

When  no  ambassador  their  worship  leads, 

Some  charming  reader  Davies’  Sermons  reads. 

To  hear  a Jones  or  Andrews  reading  there, 

Is  a high  privilege  I joy  to  share. 
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In  sacred  songs  their  thanks  to  God  they  raise ; 

In  good  oil  tunes  they  offer  up  their  praise. 

By  Captain  Leonard  now  the  choir  is  led, 

Or  Elisha  Gid dings  e’er  with  music  fed. 

Mear  or  St.  Marl  ins  now  I hear  them  name, 

Or  else  Old  Hundred,  with  its  world-wide  fame. 
How  many,  who  there  sweetly  sang,  have  gone. 

In  higher  notes  and  purer  strains,  to  join  ! 

Celestial  music  in  their  anthems  flow. 

And  their  sweet  tones  to  heaven’s  vast  concave  go  ! 
They  have  a settled  pastor — all  draw  near — 

’Tis  E.  B.  Woodruff — name  to  me  e’er  dear. 

To  a large  church  the  bread  of  life  he  breaks, 

And  for  their  welfare  prayer  on  prayer  he  makes. 

If  living,  let  his  sun  in  peace  go  down. 

And  stars  of  splendor  gem  his  future  crown. 

His  eldest  deacon  rises  to  my  gaze 
Like  to  some  patriarch  of  older  days  : 

Like  unto  Moses  when  he  held  the  rod, 

Or  like  to  Enoch  when  he  walked  with  God. 

The  name  of  Ezra  Leonard  need  be  told 
To  only  those  who  saw  him  not  of  old. 

He  dies,  but  lo  ! his  mantle  falls 

On  those  who  take  his  place  on  Zion’s  Avails. 

While  these  things  rise  within  this  house  of  prayer, 
Men  of  another  creed  a house  prepare — 

Men  to  whose  hearts  the  name  of  Wesley’s  dear, 
And  who  the  things  he  taught  they  still  revere. 
Among  the  preachers  whom  I there  behold 
The  names  of  Morse  and  Carr  must  first  be  told. 

An  Elliott  and  a Snasey  once  there  taught 
And  to  make  known  the  means  of  pardon  sought. 
And  while  I gaze,  temples  on  temples  rise, 

With  spires  and  turrets  pointing  to  the  skies, 

In  beauteous  form  on  every  street  they  stand, 

And  incense  to  the  God  of  heaven  demand. 

Where  ravens  croaked,  we  hear  the  Sabbath  bell, 
And  songs  that  to  the  sounding  archways  swell. 
Who  stays  at  home  to  sleep  God’s  holy  day 
Has  no  excuse ; a church  stands  o’er  the  way. 

I look  again,  and  on  my  tearful  eyes 
The  graveyards  of  those  early  days  arise. 

I see  them  all.  But  one  wakes  in  my  soul 
Emotions  deep,  defying  all  control. 

My  eldest  sister  sleeps  in  quiet  there ; 


My  parents  in  those  dreamless  slumbers  share  ! 

My  brothers,  children,  there  are  laid  away 
To  rest,  till  the  great  resurrection  day. 

Within  those  vaults  where  mortal  labors  close. 

How  many  fair  and  lovely  ones  repose  ! 

There  many  a cherished  daughter  sleeps. 

While  o’er  her  urn  the  lonely  mother  weeps. 

How  many  a wife,  snatched  from  affection’s  arms. 
And  blest  by  God  with  most  endearing  charms, 

In  melting  tones  proclaims  the  sad  farewell, 

And  in  these  silent  mansions  comes  to  dwell. 

How  many  a lover,  when  about  to  come 
And  take  possession  of  some  happy  home. 

With  feelings  undescribed  her  hopes  gives  o’er. 

She  enters  here,  and  meets  her  friends  no  more. 
Thus,  dearest  friends,  of  life  in  every  stage, 

From  smiling  infants  up  to  hoary  age. 

Are  in  these  narrow  cells  with  sadness  laid, 

In  beauteous  forms  of  earth  no  more  arrayed. 

How  many  funeral  trains,  by  Palmer  led, 

Are  drawing  near  those  cities  of  the  dead. 

Solemn  and  slow,  they  move,  they  pass  along, 

All  is  impressive  — he  controls  the  throng. 

But  from  these  mournful  scenes  we  now  must  turn. 
We  leave  the  tombstone  and  the  mouldering  urn, 
While  bridal  halls,  with  glowing  lights,  appear. 

And  youth  and  beauty,  clad  in  white,  draw  near. 
They,  at  the  nuptial  altar  graceful  stand, 

To  make  their  vows,  and  join  in  heart  and  hand. 

In  fifty  years  what  joyous  circles  meet — 

What  bridegrooms,  and  what  smiling  brides  we  gree 
In  later  days,  in  climes  from  Wayne  afar, 

I’ve  seen  those  circles  gemmed  by  many  a star  ; 

But  in  my  mind  no  thoughts  so  deep  are  driven. 

As  where  *E.  C.  is  to  tS.  W.  given. 

There  is  a generous  invitation,  large  and  wide, 

And  Harvey  Coe  does  o’er  the  scene  preside. 

The  miry  roads,  the  clouds,  cannot  control 
The  beaming,  joyous,  sunshine  of  the  soul. 

Like  diamonds  sparkling  in  a golden  crown. 

The  schools  of  Wayne  are  worthy  their  renowr , 
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Her  teachers,  like  the  sages  of  the  past, 

Lay  broad  foundations,  which  through  time  shall  last. 
To  print  th  eir  names  in  lines  of  light  and  gold, 

And  to  the  world  their  humble  toils  unfold, 

Is  a fond  tribute  I would  gladly  give ; 

But  on  a brighter  page  their  names  shall  live. 

Amid  the  earliest  of  that  faithful  band, 

I see  my  loved  (now  sainted)  mother  stand. 

When  Wayne  is  but  a prattling  infant  child. 

She  rocks  its  cradle  ’mid  the  forests  wild. 

Like  one  who  throws  a pebble  from  the  shore, 

She  starts  a wave  which  rolls  forevermore. 

Amid  the  buildings  on  Wayne’s  faithful  ground 
I look  in  vain  for  one ; ’twill  not  be  found  : 

ZSTo  shop  for  selling  liquid  death  I see. 

Where  men  are  murdered  for  a trifling  fee. 

A shop  like  this  she  never  did  sustain, 

And  in  its  absence,  there’s  eternal  gain. 

Her  fields  are  greener,  and  her  tents  more  fair, 

A purer  love  her  wives  and  children  share, 

More  of  her  sons  the  Church  of  Christ  adorn, 

Or  meet  for  worship  on  God’s  holy  morn. 

Of  military  men  Wayne  well  might  boast ; 

They  seem  like  captains  of  King  David’s  host. 

Some,  in  their  youth,  with  England  did  contend. 

Or  Western  homes  from  savage  tribes  defend. 

Her  Colonels  and  her  Generals  form  so  vast  array, 

I cannot  take  them  in  at  one  survey. 

In  civil  officers  she  puts  implicit  trust, 

Her  justices  (’tis  thought)  have  all  been  just, 

Her  judge  fills  up  the  measure  of  his  fame, 

He  dies  — Judge  Hayes  — but  we  revere  his  name, 
Jones  and  Bartholomew,  at  times  I see. 

Clad  with  a sheriff’s  power  to  take  or  free. 

’Mid  lists  of  chief  commissioners  enrolled, 

Are  names  of  Tuttles,  honored  e’er  of  old. 

She  has  physicians,  learned  and  skilled  to  heal  ; 

Allen  and  Hotchkiss  the  first  years  reveal, 

Spellman  and  others  of  a later  day  ; 

They,  by  God’s  aid,  restrict  disease’s  sway. 

She  has  a statesman  of  surpassing  fame ; 

His  deeds  in  Congress  give  to  him  a name. 

When  he  for  freedom  speaks,  the  echoes  fall 
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Ob  despot’s  thrones,  and  every  Bastile  wall ; 

The  dungeons  of  the  slave  with  gladness  ring, 

While  proud  oppressors  quake  like  Babylon’s  king 
Upon  that  fearful  night,  that  dreadful  day. 

When  sceptre,  crown  and  life,  all  passed  away. 

In  Congress  let  a Giddings’  voice  be  heard. 

Till  for  the  slave  all  sympathies  are  stirred. 

And  freedom  down  our  nation’s  streets  shall  roll 
Like  streams  refreshing  to  the  deathless  soul. 

But  I must  stop,  for  I no  more  can  say. 

Others  must  speak  on  this  eventful  day. 

From  Plymouth  Rock  I send  this  greeting  home  : 

“ My  heart  is  with  you,  though  1 cannot  come.” 

In  all  my  walks  and  wanderings  here  I trace 
The  well-known  foot-prints  of  a giant  race. 

The  pilgrim  fathers  sure  were  men  of  God  ; 

They  sought  his  glory  when  these  wilds  they  trod, 
If  their  descendants  in  their  footsteps  go, 

Then  streams  of  bliss  in  deep’ning  tides  shall  flow. 
Millennial  banners  soon  shall  be  unfurled. 

And  one  glad  anthem  fill  a radiant  world. 
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